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HEARING  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT  (DVSA)  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACT 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  and  Civil  Rights, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  a.m..  Room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Major  R.  Owens,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Owens,  Payne,  Sawyer,  Scott, 
and  Ballenger. 

Also  present:  Representative  Reed. 

Staff  present:  Maria  Cuprill,  Braden  Goetz,  Wanser  Green, 
Sylvia  Hacaj,  Paul  Seltman,  Kathleen  Gillespi,  and  Sally  Lovejoy. 

Chairman  Owens.  The  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  and  Civil  Rights  will  come  to  order. 

Today's  hearing  marks  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  reauthorize  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act.  President  Clinton  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  soon  be  transmitting  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  will  expand  national  service  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  very  bold  and  exciting  initiative  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  President  and  the  other  subcommittees 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  months  to  come. 

Eli  Segal,  the  Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  National 
Service,  has  indicated  that  the  President's  plan  will  build  upon  ex- 
isting programs  and  institutions,  both  those  within  the  Federal 
Government  and  others  throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  deter- 
mined not  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  This  is  something  that  this  sub- 
committee very  much  supports. 

For  this  reason,  the  focus  of  today's  hearing  is  on  existing  models 
of  full-time  national  service  and  what  we  can  learn  from  them  as 
we  seek  to  strengthen  and  expand  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
to  serve  our  Nation.  We  will  hear  today  about  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams, the  Tri-State  Delta  Service  Corps,  and  the  29-year-old  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  the  grandfather  of  domestic 
service  programs,  whose  great  accomplishments  are  often  neglect- 
ed— VISTA's  great  accomplishments  are  often  neglected  by  the 
news  media.  Several  years  ago  then  Governor  Bill  Clinton  wrote  of 
the  VISTA  program: 

(1) 


"The  VISTA  concept  was  ingenious.  Its  goal  was  great  social  ad- 
vancements, but  it  began  its  work  in  what  we  now  see  as  the  obvi- 
ous place:  in  the  communities  where  that  need  was  the  greatest. 
VISTA  taught  us  about  the  importance  and  power  of  people  build- 
ing from  within.  VISTA  projects  relied  on  the  essential  dignity  and 
hard  work  of  people  within  poverty  communities  and  demonstrated 
that  the  effective  use  of  resources  and  planning  would  produce 
positive  results,  but  only  if  the  people  themselves  maintained  the 
effort.  VISTA  volunteers  did  more  than  just  teach;  they  inspired 
others  to  learn." 

Today's  witnesses  are  working  on  the  vanguard  of  America's  na- 
tional service  movement.  As  we  move  toward  enacting  a  new  na- 
tional service  initiative,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  them 
about  what  works,  what  doesn't  work,  and  where  we  should  go 
from  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Major  R.  Owens  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Major  R.  Owens,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  New  York 

Today's  hearing  marks  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  to  reau- 
thorize the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act.  President  Clinton  has  announced  that  he  will  soon  be  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  legislation  which  will  expand  national  service  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  very  bold  and  exciting  initiative  and  we"  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  President  and  the  other  subcommittees  of  jurisdiction  in  the  months  to  come. 

Eli  Segal,  the  Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Service,  has  indicat- 
ed that  the  President's  plan  will  build  upon  existing  programs  and  institutions,  both 
those  within  the  Federal  Government  and  others  throughout  the  Nation.  They  are 
determined  not  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  This  is  something  that  this  subcommittee 
very  much  supports. 

For  this  reason,  the  focus  of  today's  hearing  is  on  existing  models  of  full-time  na- 
tional service  and  what  we  can  learn  from  them  as  we  seek  to  strengthen  and 
expand  opportunities  for  all  Americans  to  serve  our  Nation.  We  will  hear  today 
about  Youth  Corps  programs,  the  Tri-State  Delta  Service  Corps,  and  the  29-year-old 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) — the  grandfather  of  domestic  service  pro- 
grams— whose  great  accomplishments  are  often  neglected  by  the  news  media.  Sever- 
al years  ago  then-Governor  Bill  Clinton  wrote  of  the  VISTA  program: 

"The  VISTA  concept  was  ingenious.  Its  goal  was  great  social  advancements,  but  it 
began  its  work  in  what  we  now  see  as  the  obvious  place:  in  the  communities  where 
that  need  was  the  greatest.  VISTA  taught  us  about  the  importance  and  power  of 
people  building  from  within.  VISTA  projects  relied  on  the  essential  dignity  and  hard 
work  of  people  within  poverty  communities  and  demonstrated  that  the  effective  use 
of  resources  and  planning  would  produce  positive  results,  but  only  if  the  people 
themselves  maintained  the  effort.  VISTA  volunteers  did  more  than  just  teach;  they 
inspired  others  to  learn." 

Today's  witnesses  are  working  on  the  vanguard  of  America's  national  service 
movement.  As  we  move  toward  enacting  a  new  national  service  initiative,  we  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  them  about  what  works,  what  doesn't  work,  and  where  we 
should  go  from  here. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Ballenger  for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  let  me 
thank  you  and  the  witnesses  here  today  for  accommodating  the  Re- 
publican members  of  this  subcommittee  by  rescheduling  this  hear- 
ing earlier  this  morning.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  people  to  re- 
arrange flights,  and  I  hope  that  we  didn't  inconvenience  anyone 
too  much,  but  we  felt  it  was  important  for  us  to  be  able  to  hear 
some  of  the  testimony  from  our  witnesses  today  as  we  begin  our 
first  hearing  on  the  issue  of  national  service. 


I  want  to  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses  here  today  and  apologize 
in  advance  for  having  to  leave  early. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  how  our  current  national  service 
programs,  funded  at  over  $460  million,  primarily  through  the 
ACTION  Agency  and  the  Commission  on  National  and  Community 
Service,  fit  into  the  $3  billion  initiative  that  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  in  his  economic  stimulus  package.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  examine  our  current  programs  thoroughly,  through  this  and 
other  hearings,  to  see  if  we  can  build  upon  existing  programs 
rather  than  creating  new  ones. 

I  am  also  interested  in  hearing  from  the  witnesses  as  to  how 
much  cost  is  involved  to  fund  a  volunteer  in  their  respective  pro- 
grams and  a  breakdown  of  those  costs.  For  example,  the  ACTION 
Agency  estimates  that  the  cost  per  VISTA  volunteer  in  1993  is 
$11,837,  while  the  City  Year  program  in  Boston  estimates  the  cost 
per  volunteer  to  be  around  $20,000,  which  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence. Why  is  there  such  a  difference  and  what  are  those  dollars 
buying? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  know  what  types  of  activities  volunteers 
participate  in  through  these  different  programs  and  how  sufficient 
the  community  becomes  once  the  volunteer  has  left. 

The  administration  has  made  national  service  a  priority  for  our 
agenda  this  year,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  two  largest 
national  youth  service  programs,  VISTA  and  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act,  are  up  for  reauthorization  this  year.  The 
role  of  these  programs  need  to  be  examined  if  national  service  is 
going  to  be  implemented  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  rescheduling  this  hearing, 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  committee  a  new  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Bobby  Scott.  I  yield  to  him  for  an 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  look  forward  to  working  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education  and  Civil  Rights.  It  is  a  very  exciting  area,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  This  Act  will  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue to  support  ACTION  and  VISTA  programs  designed  to  help 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  elderly,  and  those  who  are 
most  vulnerable  in  our  community.  I  believe  that  part  of  what 
makes  America  strong  is  our  commitment  to  volunteerism.  We 
have  always  relied  on  the  talents  of  our  citizens  to  augment  our 
workforce.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  have  provided  that  extra 
nurturing  that  has  meant  so  much  to  countless  young  boys  and 
girls.  Many  of  us  have  worked  with  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  food 
banks,  fraternities  and  sororities  on  civic  projects  designed  to  make 
our  communities  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  We  know  that 
through  service  the  volunteers  are  able  to  enhance  our  public  and 
private  programming  far  beyond  what  our  tax  dollars  can  pay. 


Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  week  I  was  in  my  district  meeting 
with  the  management  of  our  largest  employer,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding,  and  while  discussing  efforts  to  enhance  their  projects 
on  an  international  market,  almost  casually  one  of  the  top  level  en- 
gineers mentioned  that  many  of  his  staff  volunteer  during  their 
lunch  hour,  on  their  own  time,  at  a  local  inner  city  middle  school. 
They  are  trying  to  make  math  and  science  more  relevant,  more  in- 
teresting and  more  understandable  to  these  students.  These  engi- 
neers are  quietly  making  a  difference  in  my  home  town,  and  they 
are  not  asking  for  our  praise  and  gratitude,  but  they  are  certainly 
deserving. 

My  district  will  be  represented  today  very  ably  on  the  second 
panel  by  Beverly  Boyd  of  Park  Place  Shelter  for  the  Homeless  and 
Dee  Dee  Brown  of  Elm  Avenue  Center  for  Health.  I  know  of  their 
work,  and  I  know  that  the  city  of  Portsmouth  will  feel  a  true  loss  if 
either  of  these  programs  are  ended.  But  more  importantly,  I  know 
the  fuel  that  runs  Park  Place  and  Elm  Avenue  Center  is  the  volun- 
teer spirit,  the  volunteer  support,  and  the  volunteer  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  the  hearing  today,  and  the  wit- 
nesses from  my  district  and  across  the  country.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  and  Hon. 
Donald  M.  Payne  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Ohio 

Suddenly,  volunteering  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Again. 

President  Clinton  made  a  national  service  program  for  students  a  centerpiece  of 
his  campaign. 

Almost  every  day  newspapers  around  the  country  have  articles  about  community 
service  programs. 

This  committee  and  Congress  have  long  recognized  the  importance  and  value  of 
volunteer  programs. 

The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  was  first  passed  in  1973,  and  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  in  1990. 

These  laws  recognized  the  importance  of  Federal  support  to  create  a  network  of 
community  service  opportunities. 

We  knew  that  there  were  many  Americans,  of  all  ages  and  in  every  economic 
group,  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and  energy  to  organized  volunteer  pro- 
grams to  help  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  we  have  a  variety  of  volunteer  programs  in  place, 

some  of  which  might  be  expanded  into  a  national  service  program, 

others  which  might  be  used  as  models  to  design  larger  programs  (such  as  the 
YouthBuild  program,  which  grew  out  of  a  smaller  movement  in  our  Chairman's 
((Owens))  District). 

I  am  glad  to  take  part  in  the  reauthorization  of  these  laws,  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Donald  M.  Payne,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  commend  you  for  calling  this  hearing  on  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act. 

This  country  has  a  long  tradition  of  supporting  community  service  programs.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  literacy  volunteers,  volunteers  at  hospitals  or  nursing  homes 
or  serve  as  big  brothers  or  big  sisters. 

I  have  been  involved  in  community  service  projects  all  of  my  life,  and  I  served  as 
the  national  President  of  the  YMCA,  which  has  a  network  of  thousands  of  volun- 


teers  worldwide  who  are  involved  in  many  athletic,  social  and  educational  activities 
that  benefit  our  society. 

These  programs  provide  a  tremendous  service  to  the  community  and  enhance  the 
life  of  the  volunteer  as  well.  In  today's  society  which  is  filled  with  so  many  social 
and  economic  problems,  we  need  to  encourage  volunteerism  on  every  level. 

Additionally,  I  am  very  pleased  that  President  Clinton  has  emphasized  communi- 
ty service  as  one  of  his  administration's  most  important  initiatives. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  would  like  to  give  an  extra 
special  welcome  to  Ms.  Merlene  Mazyck,  Program  Director  for  New  Jersey  Youth 
Corps  of  Newark.  The  motto  of  the  New  Jersey  Youth  Corps  of  Newark  is  "Attitude, 
And  Aptitude,  Determines  Altitude."  The  corps  members  have  taken  this  motto  to 
heart  as  they  help  others  by  going  out  into  the  community  for  5  hours  every  day 
and  providing  various  services  including  feeding  the  hungry,  working  with  the  el- 
derly and  cleaning  abandoned  buildings. 

They  also  help  themselves  by  acquiring  training  and  skills.  I  commend  your  ef- 
forts Ms.  Mazyck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony. 

Chairman  Owens.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as  our  first  panel 
Ms.  Billie  Ann  Myers,  Director  of  the  Delta  Service  Corps,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  Ms.  Merlene  Mazyck,  Program  Director,  New 
Jersey  Youth  Corps  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and  Ms.  Kathleen 
Selz,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Service 
and  Conservation  Corps,  Washington,  DC. 

Welcome.  And  we  have  copies  of  your  written  testimony.  So  I 
would  like  you  to  take  from  5  to  7  minutes  to  highlight  your  testi- 
mony. You  can  elaborate  on  any  other  points  you  want  to  make 
during  the  question  and  answer  period. 

We  will  begin  with  Ms.  Billie  Ann  Myers. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BILLIE  ANN  MYERS,  DIRECTOR,  THE  ARKANSAS 
DIVISION  OF  VOLUNTEERISM,  AND  THE  DELTA  SERVICE 
CORPS;  M.  MERLENE  MAZYCK,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  NEW 
JERSEY  YOUTH  CORPS  OF  NEWARK,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY; 
KATHLEEN  SELZ,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Ms.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Owens.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  to  speak  with  you  this  morning  about  these 
important  matters,  particularly  about  full-time  service  opportuni- 
ties and  the  matters  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act.  The  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  our  Nation  have  benefited  from 
programs  in  both  of  these,  and  we  are  grateful  that  you  understand 
the  importance  of  these  Acts  to  the  service  field. 

My  testimony  will  cover  information  on  the  structure,  activities, 
and  benefits  of  the  Delta  Service  Corps  that  was  funded  under  the 
National  Service  Act  of  1990  and  some  policy  recommendations  on 
national  service.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to  make  some  general 
observations  about  the  two  Acts  under  consideration.  Both  of  these 
are  excellent  and  they  have  excellent  programs  that  do  not  seem  to 
conflict  with  one  another,  at  least  from  the  field's  perspective 
where  we  are. 

One  thing,  the  Domestic  Services  Act  programs  as  currently 
funded  are  somewhat  limited  in  their  scope,  and  I  think  perhaps 
not  as  inclusive  as  would  be  appropriate  for  today's  society.  We 
support  the  comprehensive  State  plan  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
clusive, broad-based  State  advisory  boards  that  are  recommended 


in  the  National  Service  Act.  And,  we  feel  that  until  some  better 
strategy  is  developed  that  the  States  seem  to  be  the  most  feasible, 
consistent  and  standard  administrative  unit.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  national  service  initiative  should  not  also  include  non-prof- 
its in  the  field.  I  would  be  happy  to  explain  that  further  if  you 
would  be  interested. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  continuation  of  the  independent 
commission  that  is  currently  the  administrative  agent  for  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act. 

Now,  to  the  Delta  Service  Corps.  The  Delta  Service  Corps  is  a 
joint  project  of  three  States  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta:  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  purposes  of  this  Corps  are  to 
promote  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility,  develop  a  structured  way 
for  citizens  over  the  age  of  17  to  give  significant  service,  and  pro- 
vide qualified,  trained,  and  motivated  individuals  to  serve  in  these 
community-based  organizations  on  community  priorities.  It  will 
also  develop  a  test  of  a  national  service  model  that  is  based  on  the 
concepts  of  both  the  National  Guard  and  VISTA. 

The  structure  of  the  Delta  Service  Corps  is  based  on  the  National 
Guard,  particularly  in  its  relationship  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  in  its  management  through  teams  and 
squads.  The  Delta  Service  Corps  is  administered  by  a  Corps  head- 
quarters, which  represents  the  Federal  Government  in  the  model, 
and  a  State  headquarters  in  each  of  the  three  States.  There  is  also 
a  Tri-State  Policy  Advisory  Council  that  is  appointed  by  the  three 
Governors  and  serves  to  provide  guidance  and  oversight. 

The  DSC  recruits  citizens  from  across  all  three  States  and  places 
them  specifically  in  community-based  organizations  in  the  Delta- 
designated  counties.  There  are  about  132  of  these  counties,  and  we 
currently  have  placements  in  47  of  the  132  counties. 

Each  State  implements  the  Delta  Service  Corps  through  existing 
organizational  structures  within  the  State.  In  Arkansas,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Volunteerism  is  the  lead  agency,  and  we  operate  the  Arkan- 
sas Corps  through  two  non-profits,  one  in  eastern  Arkansas  and 
one  in  central  Arkansas.  Louisiana's  lead  agency  is  the  Office  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  it  works  through  the  Volunteer  Cen- 
ters in  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans  and  Monroe.  In  Mississippi,  the 
Department  of  Education  is  the  lead  agency,  and  they  have  assist- 
ance from  a  for-profit  agency  with  headquarters  in  various  cities  in 
the  Delta. 

The  field  management  in  each  of  these  States  is  carried  out  by 
team  leaders.  These  team  leaders  are  participants  themselves  with 
specialized  leadership  skills  and  training. 

We  have  both  full-  and  part-time  participants.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  our  Corps  is  over  the  age  of  60.  Currently  we  have  225  par- 
ticipants in  these  47  counties,  and  the  diversity  of  the  Corps  is  ex- 
tensive ethnically  and  represents  both  sexes.  Our  age  range  is  from 
17  to  82;  in  education,  we  have  some  people  completing  high  school 
this  year  and  others  who  have  master's  degrees.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  economic  and  social  backgrounds  among  the  participants 
as  well. 

From  VISTA  we  borrowed  the  individual  placement  policy.  We 
place  these  individuals  in  service  positions  in  community-based, 
non-profit  and  government  agencies  at  the  county  level.  A  staff 


person  from  the  site  is  responsible  for  on-the-job  supervision;  sup- 
port for  the  individual  placement  outside  of  the  job  is  provided  by 
the  team  leader  and  the  members  of  the  team. 

Included  in  our  program  activities  are  a  wide  range  of  services 
that  the  individual  placement  policy  provides.  We  also  have  team 
signature  projects  and  service  learning  activities  through  the  team 
members.  These  placements  are  so  diverse  in  nature  that  they  run 
from  tutorial  programs  to  at-risk  youngsters  in  alternative  educa- 
tion to  coastal  erosion  and  public  park  facilities.  So  it  is  very  wide- 
ranging. 

Most  of  the  participants  provide,  in  addition  to  their  service 
placements — by  the  way,  full-time  is  a  minimum  of  40  hours,  part- 
time  a  minimum  of  9  hours  per  week — additional  services.  An  ex- 
ample of  that  is  in  Louisiana.  Jerry  Monier  is  presently  working 
with  one  of  the  parishes  on  the  coastal  erosion  program  that  affects 

19  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana.  That  is  his  full-time  position.  But 

20  hours  a  week  he  is  also  directing  a  new  Head  Start  program  in 
his  community,  and  he  is  doing  that  as  a  volunteer.  So  we  know 
that  what  we  are  getting  back  is  much  more  than  we  are  putting 
in  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

The  signature  projects  will  be  identified  by  the  teams  and  they 
will  focus  on  community  needs  and  priorities  as  the  team  members 
understand  them,  after  they  are  experienced  working  in  the  com- 
munities. In  recruitment  we  have  used  a  wide  range  of  recruitment 
techniques.  That  was  one  of  your  questions.  We  have  used  public 
broadcasting.  We  have  had  great  cooperation  from  press  and  elec- 
tronic media.  But  we  have  also  done  a  lot  of  typical  volunteer  re- 
cruiting, which  is  one  to  one — one  person  asking  another  one,  word 
of  mouth,  passing  it  around.  We  have  done  some  targeted  recruit- 
ing in  special  groups. 

Our  program  benefits  follow  the  guidelines  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act.  All  of  our  full-time  participants  and  our 
seniors  receive  stipends  or  cost-of-living  reimbursements.  They  also 
receive  post-service  benefits  of  $5,000  per  service  year.  Part-time  re- 
cipients receive  no  stipends  but  do  receive  post-service  benefits  of 
$2,000  per  year. 

We  have  provided  health  insurance  for  all  the  full-time  partici- 
pants, and  we  have  provided  accident  and  liability  insurance  for 
the  part-time  participants  and  the  seniors.  This  covers  them  during 
their  actual  service  time. 

Other  benefits  they  receive  is  that — I  am  in  uniform  today,  and 
all  of  our  participants  do  receive  uniforms,  their  supplies.  They  re- 
ceive extensive  training,  up  to  3  w^eks  of  on-campus  training. 
Sometimes  they  receive  transportation  support,  relocation  support 
and  child  care  support  where  it  is  needed. 

The  benefits  to  the  community  are  immeasurable.  We  don't  have 
any — we  can  measure  hours,  we  can  measure  significant  contribu- 
tions, but  we  will  never  be  able  to  measure,  I  don't  think,  the 
empowerment  that  comes  from  individual  citizens  learning  that 
they  in  fact  do  have  control  over  the  solutions  in  their  communi- 
ties, and  we  feel  that  it  is  going  to  have  a  significant  long-range 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Scott,  I  agree  with  you  that  historically  this  country  has 
solved  its  problems  beginning  with  its  volunteer  community,  and  I 
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would  like  us  never  to  do  anything  that  would  damage  that  in  any 
way.  Because  I  think  most  of  whatever  we  accomplish  in  volunteer- 
ism  will  be  through  the  voluntary  grass-roots  efforts  organized  to 
meet  perceived  priorities  by  citizens. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  service  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of 
us,  and  that  it  is  the  rent  that  we  pay  for  the  space  we  occupy  in 
the  communities  where  we  live.  I  believe  that  no  one  can  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  that  obligation  and  would  hope  that  all  of 
us  will  see  to  it  that  all  Americans  have  this  opportunity. 

So  with  that  I  offer  the  following  policy  recommendations:  that 
the  national  service  initiative  allow  for  participation  by  people  of 
all  ages  and  life  circumstances  to  provide  the  biggest  benefit  to  this 
country;  that  the  structure  of  the  national  service  initiative  be 
built  upon  existing  networks  of  Federal,  State  and  local  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  rather  than  creating  a  massive  new 
anything;  that  organizations  and  agencies  engaging  service  partici- 
pants be  provided  guidelines  and  training  to  create  meaningful  job 
assignments.  I  think  this  may  be  a  limitation  of  both  of  the  current 
Acts  in  that  emphasis  is  on  the  participant  and  training  rather 
than  on  the  agency  and  training  the  agency  to  make  good  use  of 
the  skills  and  services  in  providing  a  meaningful  experience  for  the 
participant. 

National  service  participants  will  provide  services  not  currently 
provided  by  either  paid  or  volunteer  people.  I  think  that  what  we 
have  here  is  an  emphasis  on  paid,  not  displacing  paid  staff.  I  think 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  displace  volunteers  as  well.  We  are  look- 
ing to  create  new  opportunities,  not  to  take  away  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, paid  or  volunteer. 

That  participation  would  be  voluntary  and  not  mandated.  That 
post-service  benefits  would  be  broadened  to  include  student  loan 
forgiveness,  continuing  education,  down  payment  on  a  home,  and 
seed  capital  for  a  new  business.  The  national  service  initiative 
would  provide  public-private  partnerships  and  create  new  Federal 
resources  to  leverage  State,  local  and  private  funds,  rather  than 
create  new  programs. 

I  would  also  wish  that  it  would  be  bipartisan  at  every  level,  local- 
ly through  the  Federal  Government;  that  the  length  of  commit- 
ment of  service  would  not  be  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  current  national 
service  bill,  but  would  be  a  minimum  of  1  year  for  full  time  and  for 
part-time  service,  and  a  minimum  of  3  months  for  seniors. 

The  range  of  the  program  would  be  diverse  enough  to  include  not 
just  full-time  participation  but  part-time  participation,  because  I 
think  that  more  realistically  fosters  the  ethic  of  service;  that  na- 
tional service  initiatives  would  include  developing  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  curricula  which  would  feature  courses  in 
service  learning  and  that  the  national  service  initiative  post-service 
benefits  and  living  allotments  would  be  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  and  for  determining  eligibility  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion 
and  appreciate  the  work  that  you  will  be  doing  on  our  behalf. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Myers  follows:] 


TESTIMONY  OF  BILLIE  AMM  MYERS,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  ARKANSAS  DIVISION  OF  VOLDNTEERISM  AND  THE  DELTA  SERVICE  CORPS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDOCATION  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARING  ON  THE  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION OF  THE  DOMESTIC  VOLDNTEER  SERVICE  ACT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  AND 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACT 

Chairman  Owens  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  about  full-time  service  volunteer 
opportunities  and  other  matters  related  to  the  re-authorization  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act. 
The  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  the  nation  have  benefited  by  both  of  these 
acts  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  understanding  of  the  importance  of  these 
laws  to  the  service  field. 

My  testimony  will  cover  information  on  the  structure,  activities,  and 
benefits  of  the  Delta  Service  Corps,  funded  under  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990,  and  policy  recommendations  on  national 
service  for  your  consideration.   Additionally,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
general  observations  about  the  two  acts  under  consideration  for  re- 
authorization.  There  are  excellent  programs  authorized  under  both  acts  an( 
the  programs  do  not  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

*  The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  acts  programs  currently  funded  tend  to 
be  more  exclusive  than  is  appropriate  in  today's  society.   I  suggest 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  this  aspect  before  re- 
authorization . 

*  We  support  the  comprehensive  state  plan  and  the  establishment  of 
inclusive,  broad  based  state  advisory  boards  recommended  under  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act. 

*  We  recommend  that  until  some  better  strategy  is  developed,  states 
remain  the  most  feasible,  consistent  and  standard  administrative  unit. 
However,  stronger  language  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  states  are 
inclusive  in  their  planning  and  implementation  process. 

*  We  also  strongly  support  the  continuation  of  the  independent 
commission  as  the  administrative  agent  for  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act.   Its  composition  will  ensure  a  continuing  citizen 
influence  in  the  outcome  of  National  Service  Initiatives  as  well.   For 
this  reason  I  suggest  that  you  consider  placing  oversight  of  all 
National  Service  Initiatives  under  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service. 
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THE  DELTA  SERVICE  CORPS 

The  Delta  Service  Corps  is  a  joint  project  of  the  three  states  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta-  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.   The  purposes  of 
this  corps  are: 

*  to  promote  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility  and  develop  a  structured 
way  for  any  citizen  over  the  age  of  17  to  make  a  significant  time 
commitment  to  serving  others; 

*  to  provide  qualified,  trained,  and  motivated  individuals  to  serve  in 
community  based  organizations  working  on  community  identified 
priorities;  and 

*  to  develop  and  test  a  national  service  model  based  on  concepts  and 
structure  borrowed  from  VISTA  and  the  National  Guard. 

Structure- 

The  structure  of  the  Delta  Service  Corps (DSC)  is  similar  to  the 
structure  of  the  National  Guard  both  in  the  relationship  between  the 
federal  and  state  governments  and  in  the  management  through  teams (squads) 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  regional  networking  and  coalition  building. 
The  DSC  focuses  on  the  assets  and  capacities  of  the  region  instead  of  the 
deficiencies  and  therefore  can  identify  strengths  and  resources  often 
overlooked  when  the  focus  is  on  deficiencies. 

The  Delta  Service  Corps (DSC)  is  administered  by  a  Corps  Headquarters, 
representing  the  federal  government  in  the  model,  and  a  state  headquarters 
in  each  of  the  three  cooperating  states.   A  tri-state  policy  advisory 
council  appointed  by  the  three  governors  provides  guidance  and  oversight. 
This  structure  ensures  that  the  DSC  will  be  consistent  in  operation, 
policy,  and  quality  while  allowing  for  the  different  resources,  priorities, 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  three  states.   The  focus  of  the  DSC  is  the 
lower  Mississippi  Delta;  however,  the  model  will  function  equally  well 
addressing   national  or  other  regional  initiatives. 

The  DSC  recruits  citizens  statewide  and  places  them  in  the 
counties/parishes  that  are  designated  as  Delta  counties/parishes  in  the 
three  states  by  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Development  Commission. 
Criteria  for  participants  and  sites  are  the  same  throughout  the  Corps. 
There  is  one  common  evaluation,  training  and  record  keeping  process.   The 
marketing  and  recruiting  of  participants  and  sites  is  also  coordinated 
among  the  states. 

Each  state  implements  the  DSC  at  the  state  level  through 
organizational  structures  according  to  existing  state  resources  and 
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priorities.   In  Arkansas,  the  Division  of  Volunteerism  is  the  lead  agency 
and  operates  the  Arkansas  Corps  through  two  non  profit  agencies  in  Little 
Rock  and  West  Memphis.   Louisiana's  lead  agency  is  the  Office  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  which  works  with  the  Volunteer  Centers  in  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans  and  Monroe.   The  Lead  Agency  in  Mississippi  is  the  Department 
of  Education  and  it  operates  with  the  assistance  of  a  for-profit  agency, 
with  components  in  several  Delta  cities.   The  field  management  in  each 
state  is  carried  out  by  the  ten  team  leaders  assigned  to  each  state.   These 
team  leaders  are  Delta  Service  Corps  participants  with  special  leadership 
skills  and  training. 

There  are  both  full  and  part  time  participants  in  the  Delta  Service 
Corps.   Up  to  25%  are  over  the  age  of  60  and  serve  in  the  Senior  Corps.   To 
date  there  are  225  participants  placed  in  47  of  the  three  states'  132  delta 
counties.   The  diversity  of  the  Corps  is  represented  by  the  inclusion  of 
Hispanics,  African  Americans,  and  Caucasian  of  both  sexes  to  reflect  the 
demographic  makeup  of  the  participating  states.   Participants  range  in  age 
from  17  to  82  and  in  education  from  completing  high  school  or  GED  this 
year,  to  masters  degrees.   There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  economic  and 
social  backgrounds  among  the  participants. 

Participants  are. placed  individually  in  service  positions  in  community 
based  non-profit  and  government  agencies  called  Service  Opportunity  Sites. 
A  staff  person  from  the  site  has  responsibility  for  on  the  job  supervision. 
Each  participant  is  also  assigned  to  a  Delta  Service  Corps  Team  Leader  who 
counsels  and  mentors  the  participant  and  supervises  Corps  related 
activities. 

This  year  all  participants  have  been  trained  at  one  training  site. 
The  training  plan  incorporates  philosophy  of  service,  leadership 
development,  team  building,  community  development,  history  of  citizen 
service  and  volunteer  program  management.   All  participants  receive  one 
week  of  basic  training  and  full-time  participants  receive  one  week  of 
advance  training  in  community  program  development  and  implementation.   Team 
leaders  receive  an  additional  week  of  specialized  training  in  supervision 
and  management.   Other  training  opportunities  are  provided  based  on 
individual  and  job  needs. 

Program  Activities- 
Included  in  the  program  activities  are  the  services  provided  in  the 
individual  placements,  the  team  Signature  Projects,  and  the  service 
learning  activities.   All  of  the  individual  service  placements  address  one 
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of  nineteen  initiatives  identified  by  the  delta  communities  in  the  1990 
report  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Development  Commission.   These  placements 
are  diverse  in  nature  and  include  the  following  types  of  projects: 
a)   tutorial  programs  for  at-risk  youth  in  after  school  settings;  b) 
alternative  learning  environments  for  troubled  and  at-risk  youth;  c)  early 
childhood  development  programs;  d)  senior  citizens  and  programs  for  aged; 
e)  GED  and  adult  literacy  programs;  f)  substance  abuse  counseling  and 
prevention  programs;  g)  911  emergency  system  programs;  h)  programs 
providing  transitory  housing  for  homeless  individuals;  i)  leadership 
development  of  at-risk  youth  through  scouting  programs;  j)  programs 
providing  adult  protective  service  to  at-risk  seniors;  k)  outreach  programs 
targeting  populations  at  risk  for  diabetes;  1)  food  pantry/clothing 
programs;  m)  parenting  programs;  n)  rural  medical  transportation;  and  o) 
programs  addressing  coastal  erosion  and  public  park  facilities. 

Host  participants  are  providing  services  in  addition  to  their  formal 
placements.   Three  examples: 

*  In  Arkansas,  Edward  Jackson  and  Walter  Cross  are  both  assigned  to  the 

Alternative  Learning  Center  in  Little  Rock.   This  school  based  program 
provides  an  alternative  learning  environment  for  troubled  students 
enrolled  in  the  Little  Rock  Public  School  District.   Their  primary 
responsibilities  are  those  of  lay  counselor  and  assistant  teacher.   In 
addition  to  their  duties,  both  Jackson  and  Cross  are  working  with  some 
of  the  local  street  gangs  in  the  city  through  another  program  "New 
Futures  for  Little  Rock  Youth." 

*  In  Louisiana,  Jerry  Monier  is  presently  working  with  Lafourche  Parish 

Council,  a  government  agency,  improving  the  serious  problem  of  coastal 
erosion  that  severely  affected  residents  from  19  Louisiana  coastal 
parishes.   In  addition,  Jerry  will  work  20  hours  per  week  as  Director 
of  a  new  Head  Start  Center  in  Lafourche  Parish.   He  will  implement 
both  Parenting  Skills  and  Adult  Literacy  Programs. 

*  Mrs.  Vera  Allen,  in  Mississippi,  is  a  part-time  Delta  Service  Corps 

participant,  with  a  full-time  heart.   She  is  the  mother  of  eight 
children  of  whom  all  have  completed  high  school  and  seven  have 
graduated  from  college.   She  volunteers  nine  hours  per  week  as  a 
teacher's  assistant  in  the  Humphreys  County  School  System  in  Belzonia. 
"But",  Mrs.  Allen  says,"  sometimes  you  have  to  look  the  children  in 
the  eye,  and  ask  'Please  come  to  school'."   So,  Mrs.  Allen  visits  the 
homes  and  makes  a  personal  effort  to  encourage  the  child  to  stay  in 
school  and  the  family  to  solve  any  problems  it  might  be  having. 
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Each  team  of  participants  is  responsible  for  completing  a  community 
Signature  Project  which  they  will  identify  together  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  its  priorities;  the  project's  visibility; 
and  the  lasting  impact  of  the  project  on  the  community.   One  proposed 
project  is  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  a  building  for  a  community  youth 
activity  center  in  a  rural  town.   These  projects  will  be  implemented  under 
the  leadership  of  the  team  leader. 

Service  learning  activities  are  built  into  the  weekly  team  meetings, 
the  monthly  state  meetings  and  all  training  sessions.   Participants  and 
staff  exchange  information  on  the  service  experience,  the  communities' 
resources,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  community  and  county/parish 
priorities.   Each  participant  and  team  leader  maintains  a  daily  journal 
from  which  reports,  stories  and  other  information  are  developed. 

Recruitment  of  Participants  and  Service  Opportunity  Sites- 

In  addition  to  utilizing  a  radio  campaign  for  advertisement  and 
awareness,  applications  were  solicited  during  Delta  county  town  meetings. 
News  releases  and  articles  in  the  local  Delta  papers  were  supplemented  by 
television  newscasts  to  spread  the  recruitment  information.   The  state 
staff  and  the  subcontracted  agencies  engaged  in  personal  one  to  one 
recruitment  of  both  participants  and  agencies.   Letters  and  application 
packets  were  sent  out  to  agencies  that  had  indicated  an  interest  in 
becoming  a  site. 

Staff  and  the  subcontracted  agencies  targeted  youth  "aging  out  "  of 
foster  care;  college  and  university  students,  people  over  age  60;  and  the 
"physically,  socially,  and  mentally  challenged."   Other  sources 
specifically  targeted  people  who  were  veterans,  non-violent  ex-offenders 
and  homeless.   Some  of  these  targeted  participants  were  recruited  into  the 
corps  through  the  local  agencies  and  organizations  providing  them  with 
services. 

Program  Benefits- 
Full  time  and  senior  participants  receive  stipends  to  cover  out  of 
pocket  expenses  for  costs  of  serving.   In  the  case  of  full  time 
participants  the  amount  is  $8,800  per  service  year.  Senior  Corps  members 
receive  a  pro-rated  amount  based  on  contracted  service  hours,  i.e.  the 
reimbursement  for  10  contracted  service  hours  per  week  for  one  year  is 
$2,200. 
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Full  time  participants  also  receive  a  post  service  benefit  of  $5,000 
per  service  year.   Part  time  participants  receive  no  cost  of  serving 
reimbursements  but  do  receive  a  post  service  benefit  of  $2,000  per  service 
year. 

Full  time  participants  receive  health  insurance  and  part  time 
participants  and  full  time  participants  receive  accident  insurance  while 
performing  service  and  going  to  and  from  the  service  site. 

All  participants  receive  uniforms,  supplies,  and  training.  Some 
participants  receive  transportation,  relocation,  and  child  care  assistance. 

The  benefits  to  the  community,  the  states  and  the  nation  are  numerous. 
Not  the  least  benefit  is  the  discovery  of  citizens  that  THEY  have  the  power 
to  make  a  difference  for  the  better  in  their  communities  and  are  not  solely 
dependent  on  others  for  solutions  to  human  and  social  problems. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
I  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  national  service  as  a  right  and 
responsibility  of  every  citizen  highlights  the  ethic  that  separates  this 
democracy  from  all  the  other  democracies  of  history.   Since  this  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  to  provide  the  resources  to  meet  our  national  priorities  and  develop 
solutions  addressing  our  concerns.  Historically  this  has  most  often  been 
accomplished  through  voluntary,  grassroots  efforts  organized  to  meet 
perceived  priorities.   It  has  been  said  that  voluntary  service  is  the  rent 
we  pay  for  the  space  we  occupy  in  the  community.   I  believe  no  one  can  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  that  obligation.   All  Americans  have 
valuable  gifts  and  talents  and  we  can  use  these  gifts  and  talents  to 
benefit  our  country.   Therefore  I  offer  the  following  policy 
recommendations : 

1)  A  National  Service  Initiative  will  allow  for  participation  by  people 
of  all  ages  and  life  circumstances  to  provide  the  biggest  benefit  to 
the  country.   Any  part  of  the  system  focusing  on  youth  will  include 
non-college-  bound  youth  as  well  as  those  interested  in  higher 
education  or  college  graduates. 

2)  The  structure  of  the  National  Service  Initiative  will  be  built  upon  an 
existing  network  of  federal,  state  and  local  public  and  private  non 
profit  agencies  rather  than  creating  a  massive  federal  bureaucracy. 

3)  Organizations  and  agencies  engaging  service  participants  will  be 
provided  guidelines  and  training  to  create  meaningful  job  assignments. 
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provide  supportive  on  the  job  supervision  and  develop  adequate 
processes  for  accountability. 

4)  National  Service  participants  will  provide  needed  service  not 
currently  provided,  so  they  will  not  displace  existing  paid  employees 
or  volunteers.   To  ensure  this,  representatives  of  both  organized 
labor  and  the  volunteer  field  will  be  consulted  on  the  involvement  of 
National  Service  Participants. 

5)  Participation  in  any  National  Service  Initiative  will  be  voluntary. 
Voluntary  service  has  proven  successful  for  the  military  service  and 
will  be  equally  successful  for  civilian  service. 

6)  Post  Service  Benefits  provided  by  the  National  Service  Initiative  will 
be  broadened  to  include  student  loan  forgiveness,  continuing 
education,  down  payment  on  a  home,  and  seed  capital  for  a  new 
business. 

7)  The  National  Service  Initiative  will  provide  for  public-private 
partnerships  and  create  considerable  new  federal  resources  to  leverage 
state,  local  and  private  funds. 

8)  The  National  Service  Initiative  will  be  bipartisan  at  every  level  with 
state  and  local  oversight  based  on  the  current  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service  as  a  model. 

9)  The  length  of  commitment  to  service  will  be  for  a  minimum  of  one  year 
for  full  and  part  time  service  and  a  minimum  of  three  months  for 
Seniors. 

10)  The  range  of  program  in  the  National  Service  Initiative  will  be 
diverse,  with  sufficient  part-time  opportunities  to  include  youth 
corps  members,  elementary  and  secondary  school  students,  mid-career 
professionals,  senior  citizens  and  college  students. 

11)  National  Service  Initiatives  will  include  developing  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post  secondary  curriculums  which  feature  courses 
focusing  on  learning  by  doing  service. 

12)  National  Service  Initiatives  post-service  benefits  and  living 
allowances  will  not  be  considered  as  income  in  determining  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  Social  Security  Act  programs.   Additionally,  these 
benefits  will  not  be  subject  to  income  tax. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  in  this  hearing. 
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Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Merlene  Mazyck. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Good  morning.  Thank  you  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  public's  views  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  and  National  and  Community  Service  Acts. 

As  a  young  girl  growing  up  in  the  early  Seventies,  there  were 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  serve.  We  did  community  service  because 
it  was  what  our  parents  did,  what  our  churches  preached,  endorsed 
and  provided  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do.  No  one  told  us  that  it 
would  be  an  important  part  of  our  socialization  and  maturation 
process  and  that  it  would  empower  us.  But  we  learned  to  be  com- 
munity organizers  through  our  involvement  with  youth  groups.  We 
learned  to  work  as  teams  to  develop  and  implement  agendas  and  to 
articulate  ideas,  and  we  helped  other  people. 

The  sense  of  satisfaction,  positive  self-esteem  and  increased  self- 
worth  derived  from  helping  others  was  invaluable,  and  our  experi- 
ences helped  prepare  us  for  effective  citizenship  and  to  understand 
the  linkage  between  ourselves  and  our  communities  being  and  stay- 
ing strong. 

Something  happened  over  the  past  15  years  and  young  people 
are  engaging  in  service  less  often,  and  the  entities  which  had  nur- 
tured these  activities  seem  to  have  disappeared  or  they  became 
overwhelmed  with  other  pressing  issues.  The  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  heralded  the  resurgence  of  the 
return  to  these  important  community  values  and  provided  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  begin  to  build  the  capacity  for  increased  serv- 
ice opportunities. 

New  Jersey,  the  State  I  am  from,  is  one  of,  I  believe,  25  States  to 
receive  funding  from  the  National  and  Community  Service  Com- 
mission. Corps  have  been  operating  in  New  Jersey  since  1985,  and 
we  currently  have  11  Corps  throughout  the  State  as  far  south  as 
Atlantic  City  to  Paterson  in  the  northernmost  region.  Since  our  in- 
ception we  have  collectively  engaged  over  6,500  young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  in  providing  over  1.2  million  hours  of 
service.  Projects  have  included  building  a  children's  museum  in 
East  Orange,  rehabilitating  housing  in  Camden  and  Newark,  work- 
ing with  the  homeless  in  shelters,  the  elderly  and  children,  and  as- 
sisting food  cooperatives,  to  name  just  a  few. 

In  Newark,  each  of  our  Corps  members  provides  at  least  20  hours 
per  week  of  service.  The  funding  we  received  this  year  from  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act  enabled  us  to  add  10  full- 
time  Service  Corps  members.  These  are  young  people  who  work  30 
hours  a  week  and  participate  in  education  and  youth  development 
activities  an  additional  20  hours  a  week.  These  10  Corps  members, 
like  all  of  our  Corps  members,  have  committed  to  service  for  a 
year.  They  are  working  with  The  Habitat  for  Humanity  rehabbing 
and  constructing  houses  for  low  income  families,  and  at  the  New 
Community  Corporation  Social  Services  Department  with  the  el- 
derly. 

To  date,  the  NCS  Act  has  enabled  10  young  adults  in  the  City  of 
Newark  to  provide  over  4,500  hours  of  service  and  to  touch  the 
lives  of  over  700  individuals.  Corps  members  in  Newark  are  gener- 
ally out  of  school  youth.  They  are  unemployed  and  they  have  had 
no  prior  work  experience.  They  are  primarily  low  income,  have 
never  engaged  in  volunteer  activities,  have  low  self-esteem,  are 
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products  of  single-parent  families,  and  are  often  parents  them- 
selves. They  participate  in  the  educational  component  which  is  pro- 
vided for  us  on  site  by  our  local  Board  of  Education,  Office  of  Adult 
Education.  They  are  encouraged  to  write  daily  about  their  experi- 
ences at  their  work  sites  and  in  their  lives. 

The  Corps  experience  is  rigorous  and  demanding,  and  to  help 
Corps  members  take  care  of  their  basic  needs  they  receive  a  sti- 
pend of  between  $100  and  $150  a  week.  Additionally,  those  Corps 
members  who  successfully  complete  the  program  are  rewarded  for 
their  year  of  service  with  a  $1,500  cash  scholarship  to  an  education- 
al facility. 

Our  Corps  members  are  representative  of  the  disenfranchised 
youth  of  our  urban  communities.  Opportunities  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties such  as  service  are  necessary  to  help  them  complete  their  so- 
cialization and  maturation  process  as  well  as  empower  them.  We 
have  experienced  daily  the  effect  that  service  to  others  can  have  on 
an  individual's  life  and  his  capacity  to  understand  the  interdepen- 
dency  which  exists  among  all  Americans  regardless  of  their  race, 
religion  and  socioeconomic  background. 

I  urge  you  to  reauthorize  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  and 
National  and  Community  Service  Acts.  They  are  important  be- 
cause they  have  provided  the  stimuli  to  develop  the  infrastructure 
which  will  expand  opportunities  for  more  Americans  to  serve.  How- 
ever, the  funds  previously  allocated  can  only  begin  to  address  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  unmet  needs  in  our  communities. 

Therefore,  my  first  and  most  important  recommendation  is  to  in- 
crease allocations  of  both  Acts,  and  particularly  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act,  to  $9.6  billion  annually,  to  be  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  My  second  recommendation  is  to  encour- 
age all  Americans  to  become  involved  in  service  activities.  We 
should  avoid  defining  stipends  and  post-service  benefits  as  income, 
so  that  individuals  receiving  subsidized  assistance  are  not  penal- 
ized. Thirdly,  I  recommend  that  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  be  amended  so  that  local  Youth  Corps  can  apply  directly 
for  funding.  This  would  assure  that  Corps  are  built  on  community- 
based  organizations'  knowledge  of  local  community  needs. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  mechanisms  should  be  im- 
plemented which  would  ensure  that  funding  is  allocated  at  the 
State  level  in  a  timely  manner.  None  of  the  11  New  Jersey  Youth 
Corps  have  yet  to  receive  any  of  their  funds  from  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act.  Several  Corps,  including  Newark,  have 
been  spending  moneys  from  other  sources  to  implement  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  activities  because  this  grant  is 
due  to  expire  June  30.  Other  Corps  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  in 
New  Jersey.  If  national  service  is  to  become  a  viable,  dependable 
and  results-oriented  resource  in  our  local  communities,  we  must 
begin  to  implement  strategies  for  funds  distribution  which  will 
work. 

These  recommendations  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
other  individuals  involved  in  community  service  initiatives  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  you  again,  particularly  Congressman 
Owens. 
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Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  It  has  been  an  honor. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mazyck  follows:] 
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M.  Merlene  Mazyck 

Volunteerism  and  community  service  are  not  new  concepts  as  we  all  know.  Americans  have  always  given  of  their 
time  and  money  to  other  Americans.  National  legislation  which  acknowledges  this  phenomenon  and  supports  it 
is  not  new  either.  This  is  indicative  of  the  enactment  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  resulting  in 
thousands  of  people  every  year  who  give  of  their  talents  and  energies  to  promote  self-sufficiency  and  help  the 
poor,  the  disenfranchised,  the  vulnerable  and  the  elderly.  As  a  nation  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  elected 
officials  who  understand  the  link  between  a  strong  nation  and  strong  communities  and  the  need  to  utilize  resources 
which  have  long  been  ignored--our  young  people  and  the  elderly.  The  subsequent  enactment  of  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  reaffirmed  our  nation's  commitment  to  building  on  and  expanding  the  activities 
generated  by  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1990. 

As  a  young  girl  spending  her  formative  years  in  a  small  town  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  70s  volunteerism 
was  an  integral  part  of  our  lives.  V\/e  did  community  service  because  it  was  what  our  parents  did;  what  our 
churches  preached,  endorsed  and  provided  plenty  of  opportunities  to  do;  and  what  our  schools  supported  through 
our  after-school  activities,  hunger  causes,  clothing  dnves,  etc.  We  participated  in  community  service  not  because 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  but  because  it  was  a  natural  process-it  was  part  of  being.  No  one  told  us  that  it  would 
be  an  important  part  of  our  socialization  and  maturation  process.  But,  we  learned  to  be  community  organizers 
through  our  involvement  with  youth  groups  such  as  the  Urban  League  of  Shenango  Valley  Youth  Council.  We 
learned  to  work  as  a  team,  to  develop  and  implement  agendas,  and  to  articulate  our  ideas  both  verbally  and  in 
writing.  Not  only  did  we  have  an  opportunity  to  enhance  our  own  personal  development,  we  helped  other  people. 
The  sense  of  satisfaction,  positive  self-esteem  and  increased  self-worth  derived  from  helping  others  was  invaluable. 
Our  experiences  helped  prepare  us  to  be  good  and  caring  citizens  in  our  communities,  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  adulthood,  and  to  truly  understand  the  linkage  between  ourselves  as  individuals  and  our  communities  being  and 
staying  viable  and  strong. 

It  had  appeared  as  if  our  society  had  begun  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  preparing  our  young  people  to  be 
positive  and  active  citizens  in  their  communities.  Over  the  past  15  years,  our  young  people  were  engaging  in 
sen/ice  activities  less  often,  the  entities  which  had  nurtured  these  activities  seemed  to  disappear  or  became 
overwhelmed  with  other  pressing  issues,  and  parents  were  no  longer  providing  the  models  as  volunteers  young 
people  need  to  emulate  as  they  learn  to  become  adults.  The  enactment  of  the  National  &  Community  Service  Act 
of  1990  heralded  the  resurgence  of  a  return  to  these  important  community  values  and  provided  the  financial 
resources  to  begin  to  build  the  capacity  for  increased  service  opportunities. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  twenty-five  states  to  receive  funding  from  the  National  &  Community  Service  Commission. 
Corps  have  been  operating  in  New  Jersey  since  1985  when  the  New  Jersey  State  Departments  of  Education  and 
Community  Affairs  collaborated  on  a  demonstration  project  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The  primary  objectives  were 
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to  develop  a  comprehensive  project  for  replication  throughout  the  state  which  would  address  the  educational  and 
job  training  needs  of  high  school  drop-outs  and  provide  local  communities  with  resources  to  begin  to  address  unmet 
needs  within  the  community.  After  the  successful  implementation  of  the  project  in  Paterson  the  project  was 
expanded  and  replicated  throughout  the  state.  There  are  currently  eleven  corps  throughout  the  state  from  as  far 
south  as  Atlantic  City  to  Paterson  in  the  northernmost  region  of  the  state.  Since  their  Inception  corpsmembers  in 
New  Jersey  have  collectively  served  over  6,500  young  adults  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  who  have  performed 
over  900,000  hours  of  community  service.  Community  service  projects  have  included  building  a  children's  museum 
in  Jersey  City;  rehabilitating  housing  in  Camden  and  Newark;  working  with  the  homeless  in  shelters,  the  elderly, 
and  children;  and  assisting  food  cooperatives  in  the  efficient  delivery  of  services,  to  name  just  a  few.  Additionally, 
data  based  on  5,000  corpsmembers  over  a  five-year  period  support  the  claims  that  young  people  who  participate 
in  the  program  are  three  times  more  likely  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma  than  those  in  traditional  programs  and 
five  times  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  jobs  or  job  training. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Youth  Corps  of  Newark  we  have  wort<ed  with  over  600  young  adults  who  have  participated  in 
an  average  of  20  hours  per  week  of  community  service  work.  The  funding  we  received  this  year  from  the  National 
&  Community  Service  Commission  enabled  us  to  recruit  a  crew  of  10  young  people  who  work  30  hours  a  week 
in  the  community  increasing  our  active  population  to  85  corpsmembers.  These  ten  corpsmembers,  as  do  all  of 
our  corpsmembers,  have  committed  to  service  for  one  year  and  have  now  been  working  consistently  at  their 
assignments  for  over  four  months.  They  are  working  with  the  Habitat  For  Humanity  Newark  helping  to  rehabilitate 
and  construct  housing  for  low  income  families  and  at  New  Community  Corporation  Social  Services  where  they  work 
with  the  elderly.  In  addition  to  their  30  hour  community  service  work  week  they  are  required  to  enroll  in  classes 
at  Essex  County  College  or  participate  in  our  evening  classes  at  the  corps  2  nights  a  week.  Every  Friday  they 
participate  in  youth  development  activities  at  the  corps  which  includes  physical  training,  employability  skills  classes, 
SAT  and  GED  preparation  classes,  community  meetings  and  the  corpsmember  governance  committee.  In  the  four 
months  since  this  crew  of  10  corpsmembers  has  been  operational  they  have  provided  over  4,685  hours  of  service 
to  the  City  of  Newark  and  have  impacted  the  lives  of  over  700  individuals. 

Corpsmembers  are  generally  out-of-school  youth,  unemployed  and  have  had  no  prior  work  experience,  are  primarily 
minorities,  have  never  engaged  in  volunteer  activities,  have  low  self-esteem,  are  products  of  single-parent  families, 
and  are  often  parents  themselves.  Corpsmembers  participate  in  corps  activities  five  days  a  week  and  are  actively 
involved  in  community  service  and  youth  development  activities  10  hours  each  and  every  day.  Their  day  starts 
at  7:55  am  and  does  not  end  until  6:00  pm.  They  are  required  to  register  to  vote  if  they  are  18  years  or  older 
and  attend  city  council  sessions  regularly.  Community  service  does  not  only  consist  of  helping  others  but  it 
consists  of  understanding  how  your  city  functions  and  how  as  private  citizens  we  can  positively  impact  our  condition 
and  empower  ourselves  and  our  communities  by  being  involved  in  the  governing  process. 
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Corpsmembers  are  inculcated  with  the  service  ethic  and  encouraged  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  their  lives. 
They  are  encouraged  to  write  daily  about  their  experiences  at  the  community  service  work  sites  and  their  personal 
lives.  They  must  continue  to  participate  in  their  educational  development  by  attending  classes  daily  which  are 
implemented  on  site  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Education,  Office  of  Adult  Education.  The  curriculum  is  individualized, 
student-centered  and  designed  to  integrate  the  community  service  experience  with  the  various  subject  areas, 
including  math,  reading  and  writing. 

The  corps  experience  is  rigorous  and  demanding.  To  help  corpsmembers  take  care  of  their  basic  needs  during 
this  year  of  service  a  stipend  is  provided  ranging  from  $100  to  $150  a  week.  Additionally,  those  corpsmembers 
who  successfully  complete  the  program  are  rewarded  for  their  year  of  service  with  a  $1500  scholarship  to  an 
accredited  post-secondary  learning  institution  of  their  choice. 

Corpsmembers  at  the  New  Jersey  Youth  Corps  of  Newark  are  representative  of  the  disenfranchised  youth  of  our 
urban  communities.  These  are  young  people  who  had  previously  been  categorically  denied  an  opportunity  to 
enhance  their  potential  as  human  beings  and  become  productive  citizens  of  our  communities  and  opportunities 
to  engage  in  activities  such  as  service  which  are  necessary  to  fully  complete  their  socialization  and  maturation 
process.  We  experience  daily  the  impact  that  service  to  others  can  have  on  an  individual's  life  and  his  capacity 
to  understand  the  interdependency  which  exists  amongst  all  Americans  regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  or  socio- 
economic background. 

The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  National  &  Community  Service  Act  are  important  legislative  acts  which 
have  provided  the  stimuli  to  develop  the  infrastructure  which  will  provide  opportunities  for  more  Americans  to  serve. 
However,  the  funds  previously  allocated  can  only  begin  to  address  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  unmet  needs  in  our 
communities.  Therefore,  my  first  recommendation  is  to  increase  the  total  allocations  of  both  these  acts  by  at  least 
100%  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  to  $9.6  billion  annually  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next  three  years.  Secondly,  to 
encourage  all  Americans  to  become  involved  in  service  activities  stipends  and  post-service  benefits  should  not  be 
considered  as  income  thereby,  enabling  individuals  who  are  receiving  subsidize  assistance  not  to  be  penalized. 
And  thirdly,  I  recommend  that  the  National  &  Community  Service  Act  is  amended  so  that  existing  service  corps 
may  apply  directly  for  funding.  This  would  ensure  that  national  service  is  built  upon  local  program's  knowledge 
base  about  local  community  needs.  These  recommendations  are  made  from  a  practitioners  point  of  view,  are 
based  on  my  personal  experiences  as  a  program  director  of  a  community  service  initiative  and  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  other  individuals  involved  in  community  service  initiatives  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  Ballenger.  I  think  there  is  $80  milHon  in  the  program  now, 
and  you  want  to  go  from  $80  million  to  $9.6  billion? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  That  is  right.  Over  3  years. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  That  is  some  number.  I  don't  know  where  it 
came  from. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Mr.  Ballenger,  the  ranking  member,  has  to 
leave  for  a  Republican  retreat  which  starts  today.  We  are  glad  he 
could  hear  your  testimonies  before  departing. 

Ms.  Kathleen  Selz 

Ms.  Selz.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  colleagues  in  the  youth  service  community. 
I  am  very  pleased  and,  indeed,  privileged  today  to  represent  the 
Nation's  80  Youth  Corps  programs.  We  at  NASCC  are  enormously 
excited  by  the  President's  national  service  initiative,  by  the  inter- 
est of  this  subcommittee  in  both  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  and  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act,  and  most  anx- 
ious to  work  with  you  to  expand  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
serve. 

I  would  like  to  just  interject  a  personal  word  of  thanks  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  long  support  of  the  VISTA  program  and 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  I  began  my  own  career  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  in  Montana,  and  over  the  years  have  stayed  in 
touch  with  the  VISTA  program  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Friends  of  VISTA.  You  were  a  champion  for  us  during  the  1980s 
and  we  have  appreciated  your  support. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning  I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly 
what  we  know  about  the  Youth  Corps  nationwide,  where  we  are 
going  as  a  movement,  and  then  share  our  views  on  the  roles  that 
the  Corps  might  be  able  to  play  in  an  expanded  national  service 
program.  You  have  already  heard  from  the  Corps  in  Arkansas  and 
one  of  our  Corps  in  New  Jersey  about  the  model  that  each  of  them 
has  employed,  so  I  will  make  some  general  statements  that  charac- 
terize Corps  nationwide. 

Youth  Corps  programs  engage  young  people,  generally  16  to  23 
years  old,  sometimes  older  and  sometimes  younger,  in  service  ac- 
tivities which  meet  the  needs  of  communities  and  prepare  the  par- 
ticipants for  the  future.  Corps  generally  organize  young  people  into 
crews  which  carry  out  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  paid,  caring 
adult.  The  crew  supervisor  is  a  key  link  in  the  entire  Youth  Corps 
system. 

Corps  also  provide  their  young  participants  with  a  comprehen- 
sive array  of  social,  educational  and  job  training  services,  and  then 
assist  them  to  move  on  to  additional  education  or,  hopefully,  em- 
ployment. All  Corps  provide  at  least  a  stipend,  generally  $100  a 
week.  Some  pay  the  minimum  wage,  others  pay  a  little  bit  more. 

Corps  are  organized  under  a  variety  of  administrative  structures, 
but  they  really  derive  their  heritage  from  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930s.  The  first  Corps,  California  Conservation 
Corps,  launched  in  1976  by  then  Governor  Jerry  Brown,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  statewide  Conservation  Corps.  The  Corps  do  a  great  deal 
of  conservation  work  that  otherwise  could  not  be  done.  Corps  mem- 
bers improve  trails,  build  bridges,  plant  trees,  and  restore  recre- 
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ational  facilities  on  State  and  local  public  lands,  and  Federal  lands 
as  well. 

We  conducted  a  little  survey  last  week  in  response  to  another 
subcommittee's  hearing  and  discovered  that  many  of  our  State  and 
local  Corps  work  on  Federal  public  lands.  Recent  years  have  seen 
the  expansion  of  the  Corps,  particularly  those  located  in  urban 
areas,  into  any  number  of  activities:  housing  rehabilitation,  recy- 
cling and  other  environmental  projects,  as  well  as  direct  services  to 
children  and  the  elderly  and  any  array  of  vulnerable  populations. 
Corps  are  now  helping  to  conserve  the  fabric  of  our  communities, 
our  inner  cities,  as  well  as  our  own  natural  resources. 

In  keeping  with  their  nature  as  a  readily  deployed  labor  force, 
Corps  programs  from  California  to  Florida  provide  services  in  times 
of  disaster.  Corps  members  were  among  the  first  help  on  the  scene 
after  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  the  firestorm  in  the  Berke- 
ley Hills,  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  almost  a  year  ago,  and  more  re- 
cently the  hurricane  in  Miami.  As  we  sit  here,  there  are  Corps 
members  from  across  the  country — Florida,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina — working  right  now  in  Miami. 
They  are  just  wrapping  up  a  2-week  exchange  project  with  the 
Greater  Miami  Service  Corps,  taking  on  hurricane  recovery 
projects. 

Last  year,  NASCC,  my  organization,  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
field  to  provide  a  snapshot  of  what  the  Youth  Corps  movement 
looked  like  before  the  infusion  of  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  funding.  We  learned  that  there  were  just  over  13,000  young 
people  who  participated  in  State  and  local  year-round  programs. 
They  were  joined  by  another  4,500  young  people  during  the 
summer.  We  learned  that  the  63  Corps  that  were  in  existence  as  of 
June  30th  of  last  year  served  a  diverse  cross-section  of  young 
people  at  a  total  cost  of  $131  million.  Only  10  percent  of  that,  actu- 
ally a  little  bit  less,  9.3,  was  Federal  money,  and  that  came  primar- 
ily from  JTPA  and  from  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
through  HUD. 

Since  June,  17  new  Corps  have  been  launched  with  funding  from 
the  National  and  Community  Service  Act.  We  are  thrilled,  of 
course,  about  the  President's  initiative,  and  quite  anxious  for  the 
Youth  Corps  to  play  a  role.  I  will  share  with  you  immediately  what 
we  have  been  telling  the  President's  advisers:  That  any  national 
service  initiative  must  build  on  the  base  of  existing  State  and  local 
programs,  and  it  must  include  opportunities  for  non-college  bound 
youth.  Of  course,  we  believe  that  Corps  are  the  best  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding young  people  full-time  service  opportunities. 

For  starters.  Corps  are  community-based,  as  both  Billie  Ann  and 
Merlene  pointed  out,  and  they  are  sensitive  to  local  needs.  We  can 
go  on  from  there,  though,  because  Corps  can  deliver  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  five  fronts.  You  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  opening  re- 
marks that  the  President  and  his  representatives  have  said  they  do 
not  want  a  large  national  program;  that  they  want  to  build  on  suc- 
cessful existing  programs.  Well,  the  Youth  Corps  community  has  80 
successful  existing  programs  that  are  ready  to  go,  and  we  could 
contribute  in  five  ways. 

First,  the  network  of  Youth  Corps  already  exists.  The  infrastruc- 
ture is  in  place  and  the  Corps  are  capable  of  rapid  expansion. 
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Based  on  what  our  members  have  told  us,  again  in  response  to  our 
sample  survey,  the  Corps  have  long  waiting  lists  for  both  partici- 
pants and  for  projects,  and  they  have  assured  me  that  they  could 
double  within  3  to  6  months  if  funding  should  become  available. 
And,  by  the  way,  to  make  that  happen  funding  would  be  at  two- 
thirds  the  current  level.  Because  Corps  have  their  infrastructure  in 
place,  because  they  have  the  waiting  lists,  because  they  have  the 
projects  it  would  not  necessarily  double  that  $131  million.  They 
could  probably  do  it  at  two-thirds  the  cost. 

I  think  that  the  President's  national  service  initiative  could  be 
very  well-served,  indeed,  if  part  of  the  money  that  has  been  talked 
about  would  be  simply  allocated  to  the  Youth  Corps  to  double  their 
participation.  Secondly,  Corps  provide  meaningful  jobs  and  job 
training  to  young  people  who  very  much  need  them.  Although 
some  Corps  enroll  a  population  that  is  fairly  diverse  by  race  and 
class,  most  Corps  members  are  at  risk  of  not  making  it  economical- 
ly and  educationally.  Many  Corps  members  have  children  and  live 
in  households  receiving  public  assistance;  the  majority  come  to  the 
Corps  without  a  diploma  or  a  GED,  many  are  among  the  forgotten 
half  of  youth  who  are  not  going  to  pursue  higher  education.  So  the 
opportunity  to  develop  job  skills  to  move  into  productive  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  great  services  that  the  Corps  can  provide. 

Third,  Corps  can  address  other  issues.  The  Corps  offer  an  educa- 
tional component,  as  Merlene  pointed  out,  called  work  learning  or 
service  learning.  This  is  a  kind  of  experiential  education  that  often 
proves  to  be  effective  for  young  people  who  have  not  fared  well  in 
the  traditional  educational  system. 

Corps  are  also  a  logical  component  of  the  conservation  agenda. 
From  Florida  to  Alaska,  Conservation  Corps  engage  young  people 
in  any  number  of  environmentally-related  projects,  and  expose 
women  and  minorities  to  non-traditional  natural  resource  manage- 
ment careers.  Today's  Corps,  because  of  their  labor  intensive 
nature,  have  a  great  role  to  play  in  rebuilding  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure, both  the  natural  and  the  built  environment. 

Finally,  Corps  are  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  President 
hopes  to  achieve  in  terms  of  advancing  the  concept  of  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  notion  of  reciprocity  undergirds  his  national 
service  philosophy  as  it  does  the  orientation,  the  philosophical  ori- 
entation of  the  Corps  community.  Corps  believe  very  strongly  that 
there  will  have  to  be  more  than  a  loan  forgiveness  component  to 
national  service  if  our  non-college  bound  Corps  members  are  to 
benefit. 

We  would  strongly  encourage  that  tuition  vouchers  and  stipends 
for  post-service  benefits  be  provided  for  those  who  serve  in  ad- 
vance, who  go  through  a  Corps  experience  and  then  go  on  to 
pursue  some  kind  of  second  stage  programming,  be  it  vocational 
education,  apprenticeship,  or  any  array  of  skill  development. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sharing  the  views  of  the  Youth  Corps 
community  on  issues  related  to  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  reauthorization.  We  realize  that  much  will  depend  on  what 
the  administration  recommends  and  on  what  the  Congress  takes 
action  on  in  the  months  ahead.  However,  were  there  no  new  initia- 
tive looming  on  the  horizon,  and  even  now,  NASCC  and  its  mem- 
bers strongly  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  National  and  Com- 
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munity  Service  Act.  As  noted  above,  17  new  Corps  have  been 
launched.  Many  others  have  been  able  to  expand  the  number  of 
Corps  members,  improve  the  services  that  they  provide  to  their 
Corps  members  or  to  extend  the  length  of  their  program  from 
summer  only  to  year  round. 

So,  while  the  initial  funding  available,  $22.5  million  last  fiscal 
year  and  this  one,  is  not  enormous  compared  to  the  $131  million 
base  that  the  Corps  already  have,  it  has  been  a  vital  infusion  of 
funding,  one  that  we  hope  to  see  continued  and  expanded. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the  Act  that  the  Youth  Corps  com- 
munity would  like  to  see  changed.  I  will  submit  a  detailed  list  of 
those,  along  with  a  rationale,  for  the  record.  However,  the  basic 
issue  we  hope  to  see  is  that  existing  Corps  be  allowed  to  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission,  or  whatever  Federal  agency,  for  funding, 
rather  than  going  through  a  State  lead  agency  apparatus.  I  think 
that  Ms.  Mazyck  explained  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening 
as  funds  are  channeled  through  that  makes  that  particular  option 
attractive  to  us. 

We  would  like  the  percentage  of  funds  allowed  for  administrative 
expenses  be  increased.  Right  now  it  is  5  percent.  It  is  enormously 
difficult  to  launch  a  program  and  manage  it  with  5  percent  over- 
head costs. 

And  finally,  in  conjunction — or  concurrence  with  what  the  earli- 
er two  witnesses  have  said,  we  are  anxious  to  see  that  the  living 
allowances  or  the  stipends  for  Corps  members  not  be  considered  as 
income  in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  programs — AFDC,  medicaid.  Title  XX,  Social  Services — 
and  that  this  income  be  exempted  from  Federal  and  Social  Security 
taxes. 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Corps  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  speak  and  for  your  support  of  national  service.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  committee. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Selz  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SERVICE  AND  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCATION  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

FEBRUARY  25,  1993 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  colleagues  in  the 
youth  service  community,  I  am  Kathleen  Selz,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps 
(NASCC) .   I  am  pleased  to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  country's 
80  youth  corps  programs.   Given  the  new  Administration's  deep 
commitment  to  expanding  national  service,  this  is  obviously  an 
exciting  time  for  the  corps.   We  at  NASCC  look  forward  to  the 
active  leadership  and  involvement  of  this  Subcommittee  in  the 
discussion  of  how  best  to  expand  opportunities  for  young  people 
to  serve  their  communities  and  nation. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I  wish  to  point  out  briefly  what  we 
know  about  youth  corps  and  where  we  are  going  as  a  movement,  and 
then  share  our  views  on  the  role  that  youth  corps  can  play  in  an 
expanded  national  service  program.   I  will  also  comment  briefly 
on  some  issues  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act. 

Wh^t   are  Youth  Corps? 

Youth  corps  programs  engage  young  people,  generally  16-23  years 
old,  in  se^-vice  activities  which  meet  the  needs  of  communities 
and  prepare  participants  for  the  future.   Corps  generally 
organize  young  people  into  crews  which  work  under  the  supervision 
of  a  paid,  caring  adult.   They  also  provide  a  comprehensive  array 
of  social,  educational  and  job  training  services  and  assist  young 
people  in  pursuing  employment  and/or  further  education.   All 
corps  provide  at  least  a  stipend  to  corpsmembers ,  some  provide 
minimum  wage  or  wages  slightly  above  minimum  wage. 

Organized  under  a  variety  of  administrative  arrangements  —  state 
agencies,  local  non-profit  corporations,  departments  within  other 
state,  county  and  municipal  agencies  --  corps  operate  both  year- 
round  and  summer  programs,  and  are  found  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.   Corps  truly  are  the  contemporary  version  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  of  the  1930's.   In  keeping  with  their 
heritage,  corps  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  conservation  work 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  done.   Corpsmembers  still  cut  and 
improve  trails,  plant  trees,  build  bridges  and  restore 
recreational  facilities  in  state  and  local  parks.   Recent  years 
have  seen  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  corps,  particularly  in 
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urban  areas,  into  housing  rehabilitation,  recycling  and  other 
environmental  projects  as  well  as  direct  service  to  children  and 
the  elderly.   Corps  now  help  to  conserve  the  fabric  of  our 
communities  as  well  as  our  natural  resources. 

State  and  local  corps  programs  are  entrepreneurial  in  character 
and  remain  vigilant  for  opportunities  to  provide  their  labor- 
intensive  services  in  new  venues.   For  instance,  many  corps  are 
poised  to  carry  out  transportation  enhancement  and  trails 
projects  funded  through  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act.   Other  corps  look  forward  to  the  next  generation 
of  environmental  restoration  projects  in  wetlands  and  urban 
stream  corridors,  to  carrying  out  appropriate  components  of 
public  works  projects  and  even  to  undertaking  environmental 
clean-up  activities  that  would  enable  redevelopment  or 
beautif ication  of  some  of  our  most  scarred  urban  landscapes. 

In  keeping  with  their  nature  as  a  readily-deployed  labor  force, 
corps  programs  from  California  to  Florida  continue  to  provide 
services  in  times  of  disaster.   Four  years  ago,  the  Student 
Conservation  Association  and  NASCC  collaborated  to  bring  numerous 
crews  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  assist  in  environmental 
restoration  efforts.   Corpsmembers  were  among  the  first  help  on 
the  scene  after  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  the  firestorm  in 
the  Berkeley  Hills,  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  hurricane  in 
Miami.   This  very  week  over  100  young  people  from  corps  in 
Florida,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania 
are  in  Miami,  working  under  the  leadership  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Service  Corps  on  several  major  hurricane  recovery  projects. 

Update  on  the  Field 

Last  year,  NASCC  conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  that  for  the 
first  time  fully  documents  the  parameters  and  activities  of  the 
youth  corps  field.   It  provides  an  accurate  snapshot  of  the  corps 
movement  prior  to  the  small,  but  vital,  infusion  of  new  funding 
which  became  available  through  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990.   NASCC  learned  that  just  over  13,000  young  people 
participated  last  year  in  year-round  state  and  local  corps 
programs,  with  another  4,500  serving  in  summer  programs.   We  also 
learned  that  the  63  corps,  operating  as  of  June  30,  1992,  served 
a  diverse  cross-section  of  young  people,  at  a  total  cost  of  $131 
million,  including  wages  and  stipends  paid  to  corpsmembers.   Less 
than  10%  of  the  total  funding  came  from  federal  sources, 
primarily  JTPA  and  CDBG.   Since  June,  17  new  corps  have  been 
launched  thanks  to  grants  from  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service. 
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Youth  Corps  and  National  Service 

NASCC  and  its  members  are  thrilled,  of  course,  with  President 
Clinton's  interest  in  enabling  more  young  people  to  participate 
in  national  service  programs.   We  want  the  Congress  to  know  what 
we  have  been  telling  the  President's  advisors  —  that  any 
national  service  initiative  must  build  on  the  base  of  existing 
state  and  local  programs  and  that  it  must  include  opportunities 
for  non-college  bound  youth.   Further,  we  believe  that  corps 
programs  are  among  the  best  vehicles  for  providing  young  people 
with  full-time  service  opportunities  and  numerous  other  benefits. 
Among  other  things,  corps  are  community-based  which  makes  them 
responsive  to  real  local  needs. 

We  are  pleased  that  Eli  Segal,  the  new  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  National  Service,  has  said  that  the  President 
does  not  want  to  create  a  massive  new  federal  national  service 
program,  but  plans  to  start  small,  relying  on  the  most  successful 
existing  programs.  There  are  now  80  youth  corps  --  successful 
existing  progrcuns  —  ready  to  play  a  significant  role  in  this 
initiative.   Corps  can  deliver  on  five  fronts  for  a  national 
service  initiative. 

1)  Youth  corps  can  quickly  expand... 

First,  a  strong  nationwide  network  of  youth  corps  already  exists 
and  they  are  capable  of  rapid  expansion.   City  Year  in  Boston,  a 
corps  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  press  coverage  lately, 
is  just  one  of  the  many  innovative  youth  corps  around  the 
country.   Statewide  corps,  located  in  such  states  as  Montana  and 
Pennsylvania,  are  joined  by  local  corps  in  many  cities,  including 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  Durham,  Miami  and  Milwaukee.   Many 
of  these  corps  have  the  capacity  to  rapidly  expand  to  meet  the 
size  requirements  of  a  service  initiative.   Such  expansion  would 
meet  a  demand  that  already  exists — corps  report  as  many  as  20-50 
applicants  for  every  available  corps  position.   Based  on  what  our 
members  have  told  us  in  recent  months  about  their  long  waiting 
lists,  for  both  participants  and  work  projects,  the  corps  could 
easily  double  in  size  within  3  to  six  months,  if  funding  should 
become  available. 

As  you  know.  President  Clinton  has  asked  for  a  total  of  $5.8 
billion  for  national  service  over  the  years  FY  1994-1997. 
I  can  assure  you  that  part  of  that  money,  if  allocated,  would  be 
wisely  spent  if  it  simply  doubled  the  size  of  the  youth  corps 
which  already  exist. 

2)  Youth  corps  provide  meaningful  jobs  and  job  training... 

Second,  in  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  community 
service,  corps  also  fulfill  another  of  the  President's  priorities 
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by  providing  job  training  and  apprenticeship  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youth.   Although  some  corps  enroll  a  population 
that  is  fairly  diverse  by  race  and  class,  most  corpsmembers  are 
at  risk  of  "not  making  it"  economically  and  educationally.   Many 
corpsmembers  have  children  and  live  in  households  receiving 
public  assistance.   The  majority  of  young  people  enter  the  corps 
without  a  diploma  or  GED;  many  are  among  the  "Forgotten  Half"  of 
youth  who  never  pursue  higher  education. 

However,  these  corpsmembers  find  that  the  corps  dramatically 
changes  their  life  for  the  better.   Every  corps  can  tell  of 
dramatic  success  stories:   high  school  dropouts  who  are  now  in 
college,  drug  dealers  and  gang  members  who  have  begun  careers, 
and  teenage  parents  who  are  proud  of  the  example  they  are  setting 
for  their  children.   Corps  thus  provide  individuals  who  might 
have  been  unemployed  or  on  welfare  with  the  skills  and  self- 
confidence  to  become  members  of  the  paid  labor  force.   Thus, 
corps  would  be  a  natural  component  of  the  expanded  summer  jobs 
program  President  Clinton  called  for  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address. 

3)  Corps  provide  alternative  education... 

Third,  corps  can  address  many  other  important  policy  issues. 
Corps  offer  an  environment  in  which  to  try  out  various  components 
of  educational  reform.   For  instance,  corps  offer  a  unique 
educational  structure  called  service  learning  —  an  experiential 
learning  process  which  works  with  corpsmembers  whose  previous 
educational  experiences  have  been  unsuccessful. 

4)  Corps  can  rebuild  our  natural  and  built  environment... 

Fourth,  corps  are  also  a  logical  component  of  the  conservation 
agenda.   From  Florida  to  Alaska,  conservation  corps  engage  young 
people  in  projects  ranging  from  campground  construction  to  trail 
clearing  and  from  stream  bank  stabilization  to  timber  stand 
improvement.   Corps  provide  their  own  supervisors,  expanding  the 
resources  of  state  and  national  forests  and  park  agencies  and 
thus  helping  to  remedy  the  well-documented  backlog  of  forest  and 
park  infrastructure  projects.   The  corps  also  expose  women  and 
minorities  to  nontraditional  natural  resource  management  careers. 

Youth  corps  can  also  take  part  in  community  development  and 
infrastructure  improvements.   Corps  are  already  involved  in 
reclaiming  and  rehabilitating  many  of  our  neglected  urban  areas, 
turning  abandoned  areas  into  sites  for  stores  and  other  commerce, 
housing  and  recreation.   Additionally,  corps  preserve  historic 
buildings,  build  ramps  to  make  buildings  accessible  to  all  and 
weatherize  the  homes  of  senior  citizens.   Today's  youth  corps 
have  a  role  to  play  in  rebuilding  our  nation's  infrastructure, 
making  improvements  to  roads,  highways  and  bridges. 
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5)  Corps  build  citizenship  skills... 

Finally,  corps  are  an  excellent  example  of  President  Clinton's 
often  stated  philosophy  of  rights  and  responsibilities.   The 
notion  of  reciprocity  undergirds  his  national  service  philosophy 
as  it  does  the  philosophical  orientation  of  the  corps  community. 

The  youth  corps  community  strongly  believes  that  the  national 
service  plan  will  have  to  go  beyond  forgiveness  of  college  loans 
in  order  to  provide  true  reciprocity.   By  allowing  young  people 
credit  for  service  already  provided,  the  Administration  can  help 
ensure  that  young  people  whose  service  motivated  them  to  go  to 
college  will  be  able  to  do  so.   Similarly,  by  providing  a  benefit 
other  than  scholarships  or  loan  forgiveness,  such  as  a  stipend  to 
be  used  for  job  training,  technical  school,  or  some  other  kind  of 
second-stage  programming,  the  Administration  would  ensure  that 
there  is  reciprocity  for  those  who  are  not  college-bound. 

In  short,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  corps  community  that  youth  corps 
will  play  an  important  role  in  President  Clinton's  national 
service  plan  and  in  the  legislation  that  ultimately  emerges  from 
Congress.   NASCC  looks  forward  to  working  with  the 
Administration  and  you  to  make  that  happen. 

Reauthorization  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  sharing  the  views  of  the  youth  corps 
community  on  issues  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act.   We  realize  that  much  will 
depend  on  how  the  President  decides  to  structure  his  National 
Service  Initiative  and  the  resulting  Congressional  action. 

However,  NASCC  and  its  members  strongly  support  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Act.   As  noted  above,  17  new  corps  have 
been  launched  with  funds  awarded  by  the  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service  last  June.   Several  other  corps  have 
expanded  their  programming  from  summer  only  to  year-round  and/or 
improved  their  services  to  corpsmembers.   Funding  for  the  corps 
under  Subtitle  C  of  the  Act  both  last  year  and  this  year  is 
modest  —  just  $22.5  million  —  compared  to  the  non-federal 
support  of  almost  $120  million  which  the  corps  have  built  on 
their  own.    Yet,  after  struggling  without  a  federal  partner  for 
more  than  a  decade,  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  Commission  and 
wish  to  see  the  appropriation  for  its  programs  vastly  increased. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  provisions  in  the  Act  that  we  would 
like  to  see  changed.   I  have  submitted  a  detailed  statement  of 
those  recommended  changes  for  the  record.   Among  the  most 
important  revisions  we  hope  to  see  are: 
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that  existing  corps  be  allowed  to  apply  directly  for  funds, 
rather  than  going  through  a  state  lead  agency  apparatus; 

that  the  percentage  of  funds  allowed  for  administrative 
expenses  be  increased;  and 

that  living  allowances  or  stipends  for  corpsmembers  not  be 
considered  as  income  in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  Social  Security  Act  programs  and  that  this  income  be 
exempted  from  federal  and  Social  Security  taxes. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  thoughts  with  you. 
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WHAT  IS  NASCC? 


The  National  Assodation  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps  is  the  membership  organization 
for  youth  corps  programs.  Since  its  founding  in  1985,  NASCC  has  served  as  an  advocate, 
central  reference  point  and  source  of  assistance  for  the  growing  number  of  state  and  local  youth 
corps  Mound  the  country.  Ln  1993,  almost  80  youth  corps  are  operating  in  19  states  and  more 
than  60  cities  and  counties,  serving  more  than  17,500  young  people  in  both  year-round  and 
summer  programs. 

NASCC's  primary  mission  is  tvvo-fold:  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  existing  youth  corps 
programs  and  to  promote  the  development  of  new  ones.  To  accomplish  this  NASCC 

►  maintains  an  Information  Clearinghouse  on  youth  corps  policies,  programs  and  practices, 
as  well  as  the  overaD  status  of  the  youtli  corps  field; 

►  provides  written  and  on-site  tedinical  assistance  to  new  and  operating  corps  and  those  in 
the  planning  stages; 

►  sponsors  an  Arvnual  Conference  for  youth  corps  staff  and  corpsmembers; 

►  organizes  professional  development  workshops  for  corps  program  directors  and  other 
staff  on  a  range  of  policy,  program  and  management  topics;  and 

►  publishes  an  annual  Youth  Corps  Profiles,  a  quarterly  newsletter  -  Youth  Can!  - 
and  other  information  bulletins  on  issues  of  importance  to  the  field. 

NASCC  speaks  for  tlie  corps  in  Washington,  D.C.  Through  policy  development  and  public 
affairs  activities  it  works  to  bring  the  value  of  youth  corps  to  the  attention  of  policymakers,  the 
media,  philanthropic  community  and  general  public.  NASCC  is  an  active  partidpant  in 
national  coalitions  sudi  as  the  Working  Group  on  Youth  Service  Policy  and  the  National  Youth 
Emploj-ment  Coalition. 

In  cooperation  with  Public/Private  Ventures,  NASCC  provides  policy  development  support  to 
the  Urban  Corps  Expansion  Project  (UCEP),  a  national  demonstration  now  underway  in  12 
dties  around  the  country. 

NASCC  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  which  is  composed  of  corps 
program  directors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  prominent  dtizens.  NASCC  receives  support 
from  membership  dues  and  registration  fees,  as  well  as  from  foundations  and  corporations, 
induding  the  AT&T  Foundation,  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund,  the  William  and 
Flora  Hewlett  Foundation,  the  W.K.  KeUogg  Foundation,  and  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUTH  CORPS? 


Cor\servation  and  service  corps  -  youth  corps  -  harness  the  energy  and  idealism  of 
young  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  communities,  states,  and  the  nation.  Corps 
programs  engage  young  people,  generally  16-23  years  old,  in  paid,  productive,  hiU- 
time  work  vidtli  visible  benefits.  Corps  programs  also  prepare  participants  for  the 
future. 

Corps  work.  Participants  in  corps  programs  -  corpsmembers  -  most  often  work  in 
crews  or  teams  of  eight  to  twelve  with  a  paid  adult  supervisor  who  sets  and  models 
clear  standards  of  behavior.  Youth  corps  crews  undertake  a  wide  range  of  work 
projects.  Some  are  similar  to  the  forestry  and  parks  projects  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  tlie  1930s;  others  fill  gaps  in  the  services  of  urban  parks, 
renovate  housing,  and  assist  human  service  agencies.  All  corps  work  projects  allow 
young  people  to  serve  as  commuruty  resources.  Most  corpsmembers  receive  a  stipend 
or  miiumum  wage  for  full-time  work  at  least  four  days  each  week. 

Corps  educate.  Corpsmembers  devote  part  of  each  week  to  improving  their  basic 
academic  skills  and/or  earning  a  high  school  equivalency  degree.  Many  corps  also 
help  corpsmembers  learn  the  skills  adults  need  to  live  successfully,  such  as  budgeting, 
parenting,  and  remaining  healthy.  Corps  programs  encourage  corpsmembers  to 
engage  in  tangible  acts  of  citizenship  such  as  voting.  Some  corps  offer  end-program 
scholarships  and  bonuses. 

Corps:  Widespread  and  growing.  Year-round  and  summer  youth  corps  operate  in  19 
states  and  more  than  60  cities  and  counties,  serving  more  than  17,500  young  people 
annually  under  a  wide  variety  of  adminish-ative  arrangements.  Funding  for  corps 
comes  from  state,  county  and  mimidpal  appropriations,  fee-for-service  contracts, 
foimdations  and  corporations,  as  weU  as  federal  job  training  and  community 
development  block  grants.  The  federal  National  and  Commuruty  Service  Act  of  1990 
(PL  101-610)  provides  funding  for  corps  through  grants  to  states. 
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CORPS  PROGRAM  MODELS 

Size,  structure,  sponsorship,  funding  source,  leadership,  and  mission  all  vary 
from  one  corps  program  to  another.  State  government  began  to  create  year-round  and 
summer  corps  programs  in  the  mid-1970's.  Qties  and  counties  began  to  organize 
youth  corps  several  years  later.  In  the  mid-1980's,  some  operators  of  the  summer 
youth  employment  program  of  tlie  federal  Job  Trairung  Partnership  Act  developed 
local  and  state  youth  corps.  StiU,  corps  programs  fall  generally  in  line  with  several 
models,  the  elements  of  which  are  listed  here: 

State  year-round  corps  programs  are  often: 

►  Managed  by  a  land-managing  or  employment  and  training  agency; 

►  Funded  from  general  appropriations,  bonds,  and  user  fees; 

►•  Designed  to  employ  young  adults  ages  16-25  who  are  out  of  school; 

►  Set  up  to  conduct  projects  on  public  lands  or  in  public  institutions;  and 

►  Set  up  to  involve  residential  or  non-residential  crews,  or  botli. 

State  and  local  summer  corps  programs  are  often: 

►  Managed  by  a  state  department  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies  such  as 
Service  Delivery  Areas  or  parks  departments; 

►  Funded  through  state  funds  and,  especially,  federal  JTPA  funds; 

►  Designed  to  operate  for  8-12  weeks  on  a  small  number  of  projects;  and 

►  Designed  to  employ  youth  as  young  as  14  in  non-residential  settings. 

Year-round  urban  corps  programs  are  often: 

»■  Funded  by  a  broad  mix  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govenunent  funds,  as  well 

as  private  sources  and  fee-for-service  contracts; 
Designed  to  employ  out-of-school  youtli  from  16-23; 
Set  up  to  conduct  projects  ranging  from  human  service  to  conservation; 
Operated  as  a  non-profit  organization  or  as  part  of  a  larger  nonprofit; 
Set  up  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  dty  and  state  government;  and 
Designed    to   provide   comprehensive   education   and   support   services   to 
corpsmembers. 


For  more  information  about  corps  program  diversity,  contact  NASCC. 
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Chairman  Owens.  Before  we  begin  with  the  questions,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  we  have  been  joined  by  several  members  of  the 
committee.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  Reed,  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  A  member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Tom 
Sawyer.  Do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  opening  statement,  but  in 
the  interest  of  time  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included  therein. 

Chairman  Owens.  And  a  long-time  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Payne  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  will  ask  that  my 
opening  remarks  be  included  in  the  record  by  unanirnous  consent. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  for  your  re-election  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education,  and  with  the  additional  civil 
rights'  responsibilities.  I  think  that  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Chairman  Owens.  I  don't  even  know  you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  The  reason  I  say  I  think  is  that  during  the  last  two 
terms,  without  the  additional  responsibility,  the  subcommittee  cov- 
ered a  lot  of  ground,  so  I  just  am  a  bit  concerned  about  my  health 
during  this  next  session. 

But  I  do  look  forward  to  our  work  in  the  future.  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  Ms.  Merlene  Mazyck  from  the  Newark  program  is 
from  my  District.  It  is  good  to  see  you  here.  I  enjoyed  your  testimo- 
ny, and  I  think  that  your  motto  "attitude  and  aptitude  determines 
altitude,"  is  great.  It  is  a  good  motto  when  we  tell  our  kids,  If 
you've  got  the  right  attitude,  and  if  you  train  and  prepare  yourself, 
you  can  go  as  far  as  you  want. 

I  have  participated  in  many  of  the  programs  of  the  Newark 
Youth  Corps  and  they  are  excellent.  They  have  been  here  at  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  when  we  have  our  Youth  At  Risk 
workshops,  and  they  are  just  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  welcome  you,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the 
other  witnesses. 

I  will  submit  the  rest  of  my  comments  for  the  record.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne.  You  are  my  neighbor 
in  Newark  and  we  do  call  upon  you  quite  frequently.  I  assure  you 
we  will  be  dependent  on  you  during  the  coming  year.  You  always 
respond  and  we  certainly  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  panelists  and  say  that  you  have  a  body  of 
experience  that  will  be  very  useful  as  we  go  forward  in  expanding 
the  national  service  program,  particularly  Ms.  Myers.  Your  pro- 
gram is  local  but  I  would  consider  you  a  national  asset  in  this  area. 
Ms.  Myers.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Your  feet  are  on  the  ground.  You  know  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  You  know  it  so  well  that  in  a  very  few  words 
you  can  quickly  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

So  we  certainly  appreciate  all  of  you.  We  certainly  appreciate 
your  ambition  Ms.  Mazyck.  The  projection  of  $9.6  billion  is  in  the 
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vein  of  thinking  and  the  kind  of  hope  that  I  would  Hke  to  pursue, 
but  we  will  talk  more  about  that. 

Let  me  ask  just  a  few  questions  that  any  one  of  you  might  ad- 
dress. There  is  sometimes  confusion  about  what  national  service 
really  means.  All  three  of  you  indicated  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  do  out  there,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  want  to 
do  it.  But  what  would  you  define  as  service?  One  of  the  recent  ac- 
tivities of  a  federally  funded  "points  of  light"  foundation,  for  exam- 
ple, was  recruiting  volunteers  for  the  Clinton  inauguration.  Is  that 
a  legitimate  national  service?  How  would  you  define  that?  Should 
it  have  an  anti-poverty  focus?  Should  it  ever  support  any  kind  of 
government  function  or  political  functioning? 

Ms.  Selz.  I  am  happy  to  begin,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  Youth  Corps  community,  and  I  speak  for  just  one  compo- 
nent of  the  broader  national  service  field,  one  of  the  important  cri- 
terion, perhaps  the  most,  is  meaningful  work;  work  that  has  visible 
benefit  to  the  community.  And  when  we  think  of  national  service 
we  think  of  that  product,  something  that  benefits  the  community, 
be  it  physical  projects,  labor-intensive  projects  in  wilderness  areas 
preserving  our  natural  environment  or  whether  it  is  working  with 
vulnerable  populations  in  non-profit  and  other  public  agencies  in 
inner-city  areas.  So  we  look  primarily  to  the  product  to  define  who 
we  are,  something  of  value. 

We  also,  I  might  add,  look  towards  the  benefit  and  personal 
growth  of  our  Youth  Corps  volunteers,  our  Corps  members,  prepar- 
ing them  to  make  a  transition  from  what  is  often  a  difficult  child- 
hood and  youth  into  the  workforce  with  self-esteem  and  skills.  We 
develop  young  people.  We  try  to  change  their  lives  and  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live. 

Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Myers? 

Ms.  Myers.  I  would  like  to  echo  that  and  also  add  a  couple  of 
things.  One  of  the  things  that  we  look  at  in  the  Delta  Service  Corps 
primarily  is  what  the  community's  priority  is.  Then  that  is  where 
we  find  the  service.  We  let  the  community  define  what  the  commu- 
nity decides  is  the  priority,  and  then  the  participant  provides  the 
service  the  community  wants.  So  it  is  much  narrower,  maybe,  in 
that  respect. 

But  I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head;  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  we  don't  have  a  good  definition  of  what  national  service  is. 
Some  people  define  it  very  broadly  and  it  would  include  working  on 
an  inauguration  or  working  on  a  capital  improvement  program  at 
the  local  level.  Others  define  it  very  narrowly  as  only  applying  to 
poverty  programs  or  only  applying  to  the  environment  or  only  ap- 
plying to  health  or  human  service  issues.  I  think  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  for  is  some  common  definition  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  I  think  that  really  is  a  problem  in  the  field  as 
well  as  for  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Owens.  A  question  closely  related  to  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  capacity  building.  The  VISTA  program  prohibits  volunteers 
from  providing  direct  services  and  requires  that  they  work  on  ca- 
pacity-building activities  instead.  Other  service  programs — I  don't 
think  your  program  has  that  kind  of  restriction. 

Do  you  think  it  is  useful  and  appropriate  to  even  have  that  kind 
of  differentiation,  capacity-building  versus  direct  services? 
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Ms.  Myers.  Well,  I  think  my  understanding  of  the  VISTA  capac- 
ity building  is  that  it  is  limited  to  the  capacity  building  of  the 
people  resources,  perhaps.  We  think,  in  Delta  Service  Corps,  that 
there  are  lots  of  different  ways  of  building  capacity  and  that  we 
would  prefer — we  prefer  not  defining  specifically  what  that  capac- 
ity building  is  but  allowing  that,  again,  to  be  determined  by  what 
resources  already  exist  in  the  organization,  or  the  community,  and 
allowing  the  community  to  define  how  they  want  to  build  that  ca- 
pacity with  that  participant. 

So,  I  do  think  that  in  that  respect  the  VISTA,  the  current  VISTA 
funding  is  very  restrictive.  For  example,  in  some  of  our  agencies 
what  they  need  is  a  manager.  Not  someone  to  go  out  and  develop  a 
volunteer  program  or  to  develop  a  food  pantry,  but,  in  fact,  some- 
one to  come  in  and  manage  a  program  that  is  already  going.  In 
Delta  Service  Corps  that  would  be  allowed.  I  think — I  may  be 
wrong — but  I  think  under  VISTA  that  is  not.  I  am  saying  exclu- 
siveness  is  a  detriment  in  this  day  and  age. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Can  I  respond? 

Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Mazyck. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Within  the  International  Youth  Organization,  of 
which  the  Corps  is  a  part  in  Newark,  we  have  a  VISTA  program. 
One  of  the  issues  that  they  have  problems  with  is  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  provide  a  direct  service.  In  many  urban  communities. 
Corps  resources  are  sadly  lacking.  You  have  to  provide  a  direct 
service  before  you  can  begin  to  build  capacity,  so  I  think  it  hurts 
VISTA,  and  I  know  it  hurts  our  community  in  Newark  when  our 
VISTA  workers  cannot  do  the  direct  service  piece  prior  to  trying  to 
build  the  capacity. 

Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Mazyck,  you  touched  a  raw  nerve  with  me 
when  you  mentioned  that  none  of  the  New  Jersey  groups  have  re- 
ceived cash. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  No  cash.  Money  has  been  in  New  Jersey  since  last 
summer  and  the  Corps  are  the  only  subtitle  of  all  the  subtitles  to 
not  receive  any  of  their  funding  yet. 

Chairman  Owens.  That  is  very  disturbing.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
the  Community  Action  Program.  I  was  head  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  for  6  years,  and  one  of  the  problems  we  had  was 
with  the  flow  of  Federal  funding.  Every  payday  was  a  crisis  until 
the  city  and  the  State  stepped  in  and  recognized  they  had  a  respon- 
sibility. If  there  is  a  government  contract  and  the  money  is  as- 
sured, then  they  should  make  the  funds  available. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  you  and  Ms.  Selz  would  not  like  to 
have  the  State  involved.  You  want  direct  funding.  Would  that  lead 
to  greater  problems  of  cash  flow?  Right  now  your  State  and  your 
local  governments  do  not  come  to  your  aid  to  provide  cash.  That  is 
unfortunate  because  I  think  that  these  programs  are  the  last  pro- 
grams that  should  have  to  suffer  from  flow  of  cash,  when  you  are 
helping  poor  people.  But,  if  you  move  them  out  of  the  picture  com- 
pletely, would  that  not  compound  the  problem  of  the  funding  from 
the  Federal  Government?  Not  that  we  don't  want  to  make  at- 
tempts to  streamline  the  Federal  Government.  We  very  much  need 
to  streamline  the  movement  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Can  I  respond  first,  Kathleen? 
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I  believe  that  local  Corps  which  are  established  programs  and  do 
not  have  ties  to  State  programs — I  am  a  State  Corps.  I  cannot  do 
that.  I  cannot  sit  here  and  recommend  that  I  apply  for  my  funds 
directly  because  it  is  not  just  me  speaking.  But  what  is  unique 
about  Newark's  Corps  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  CBO — a  communi- 
ty-based organization — so  we  have  other  resources  within  our  orga- 
nization. The  same  thing  happens,  but  because  we  are  a  CBO — my 
staff  did  not  get  paid  last  Friday  because  we  are  waiting  for  the 
Feds  to  give  us  our  money,  for  the  State  to  give  us  our  money,  for 
the  city  to  give  us  our  money.  So  it  is  not  all  your  fault.  You  know, 
the  city  is  at  fault  here  too  because  of  the  cash  flow. 

So  that  hurts  us.  And  yes,  if  you  are  local,  and  if  you  are  an  in- 
dependently established  Corps,  then  the  best  thing  for  you  as  a 
CBO — because  you  are  going  to  be  on  your  own — is  to  receive  those 
moneys  directly.  But  as  the  State  Corps  network,  there  are  other 
issues  that  play  into  it,  and  you  can't  use  the  same  measurement 
and  criteria  to  make  those  decisions.  So  I  just  wanted  to  add  that 
before  I  hand  it  over  to  Kathleen. 

Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Selz. 

Ms.  Selz.  Could  I  elaborate  on  the  Youth  Corps  position  on  that 
issue? 

Chairman  Owens.  I  am  going  to  ask  my  staff  to  see  if  we  can  get 
a  little  less  competition  from  next  door. 

[Pause] 

Chairman  Owens.  Okay. 

Ms.  Selz.  What  the  Youth  Corps  community  hopes  to  see  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Act  is  an  option  for  existing  local  Corps  to 
apply  directly  for  funding.  There  are  some  States  which  had  an  in- 
frastructure in  place  where  the  arrangement  worked  very  well 
indeed.  I  would  reference  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  as  good  ex- 
amples. There  are  other  States  that  did  not  have  an  infrastructure 
or  an  appreciation  within  the  State  lead  agency  for  the  role  of  the 
Youth  Corps  and  their  programming  has  not  functioned  very  well 
at  all.  So  we  would  not  be  requesting  a  mandate  but  we  will  be 
asking  for  an  option.  Some  States  are  building  the  infrastructure 
and  the  local  Corps  in  the  State  are  going  to  want  to  continue  to 
work  together.  But  we  feel  that  in  order  for  local  Corps  to  have  the 
maximum  access  to  funding  and  the  ability  to  make  their  own  case 
strongly,  many  of  them  need  the  right  to  apply  independently. 

Chairman  Owens.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  take  steps 
within  the  legislation  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  and  guarantee 
that  programs  that  are  going  to  be  serving  a  large  proportion  of 
poor  people  never  be  forced  into  situations  where  they  can't  meet 
their  own  payrolls  on  an  ongoing  basis.  I  know  the  trauma  of  that 
kind  of  a  situation,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it  to 
exist.  Government  should  be  able  to  do  better. 

Ms.  Selz.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  interject  one  thing?  Cash 
flow  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  Youth  Corps  communi- 
ty. Not  a  week  goes  by  that  I  don't  get  a  call  from  one  of  my  mem- 
bers, a  frantic  call  saying,  "Kathleen,  I  can't  meet  my  payroll.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  let  the  kids  down  on  Friday."  And,  without  any 
cash  reserves — this  is  a  very  marginal  industry  we  are  in — that 
happens  all  too  frequently. 

Chairman  Owens.  Yes,  Ms.  Myers? 
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Ms.  Myers.  Mr.  Owens,  something  I  was  not  aware  of  myself 
until  I  got  into  this  business  is  that  the  Federal  Government  put  in 
some  guidance  on  how  Federal  funds  would  be  disbursed,  and  you 
cannot — there  is  a  penalty  to  States,  and  to  non-profits  as  well.  If 
we  apply  for  $2,000  and  we  only  spend  $1,090  within  a  24-hour 
period,  then  the  Federal  Government  will  require  us  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  money  that  was  not  expended  beyond  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  I  think  this  may  be  something  that  all  of  us  in  the  non- 
profit field  have  not  been  familiar  with.  And  I  know  it  is  something 
that  was  a  real  problem  for  us  when  we  began  looking  at  how  we 
were  going  to  represent  the  Federal  Government  and  relate  to  the 
other  States — to  the  three  States — this  matter  of  when  to  punch 
the  button  to  bring  in  the  Federal  dollars,  which  in  turn  would 
then  reimburse  the  State  to  reimburse  the  subcontracts,  and  the 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  non-profit  as  well. 

So  there  is  a  real  cash  flow  problem  that  exists  partly  because 
we  have  a — apparently  the  explanation  that  was  offered  to  me  by 
finance  was  that  because  we  have  a  large  national  debt,  every  time 
the  Federal  Government  sends  us  money  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  interest  on  the  money  sent  to  us.  It  is  a  big  financial 
matter  that  impacts — I  say  that  brings  the  Federal  debt  pretty 
much  home,  doesn't  it,  when  it  affects  your  cash  flow? 

But  I  would  like  to  say  something  to  that  point.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  things  that  is  missed,  that  may  need  to  be  stressed  in  the 
legislation  is  that  if  the  States  are  the  administrative  agent  then 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  it  is  passed  on  quickly.  Under 
the  current  National  Service  Act  there  is  one  portion  which  allows 
the  higher  education  institutions  to  apply  separately  for  funding, 
and  they  are  expected  to  be  within  the  State  Plan.  So,  again,  there 
are  some  models  out  there  now  that  might  be  worth  investigating. 

Chairman  Owens.  I  think  we  will  make  a  note  to  address  this 
problem  in  the  legislation  because  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  go  on. 
It  is  a  soluble  problem.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  lying  in  banks 
under  governments  control — local  governments.  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Government — and  there  are  ways  to  solve 
this  problem  if  they  want  to  solve  it.  If  the  payroll  can't  be  met  it 
becomes  the  overwhelming  concern  of  the  agency  for  that  period  of 
time,  and  that  is  ridiculous.  But  I  know  the  plight  very  well. 

I  am  going  to  come  back  for  questions  later.  I  am  going  to  yield 
at  this  point  to  Mr.  Scott  for  any  questions. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  a  background 
in  Community  Action  Agencies.  That  was  20  years  ago,  a  council 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  doesn't  sound  exactly  like 
the  same  Youth  Corps  we  have  now,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  similari- 
ties. I  certainly  saw  during  that  time  a  great  benefit  not  only  to 
the  community  but  also  to  the  enrollees.  I  just  have  a  couple  of 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Is  the  Youth  Corps — do  you  have  a  financial  eligibility?  To  you 
have  to  meet  financial  guidelines  to  get  in? 

Ms.  Selz.  The  Corps  programs  are  organized  differently  and  gov- 
erned differently.  Some  are  State  agencies.  Others  are  local  non- 
profits. The  States  generally  have  very,  very  broad  guidelines,  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  but  targeted  to  disadvantaged  youngsters.  The 
Corps  are  full  time,  so  young  people  who  come  to  the  Corps  are  out 
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of  school,  either  they  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  they  have  com- 
pleted high  school. 

Other  Corps  strive  very  hard  to  attract  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically diverse  participants  covering  the  whole  spectrum.  So  the 
Corps  are  not  means-tested,  if  you  will,  but  in  most  instances  the 
participants  do  tend  to  be  what  we  call  at-risk. 

Mr.  Scott.  What  portion  of  those  families  are  on  welfare? 

Ms.  Selz.  I  do  not  have  a  good  figure  across  the  entire  Youth 
Corps  program.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  individual  States  or 
individual  programs  that  track  this  very  carefully.  It  ranges  from 
30  percent  up.  In  one  of  our  Corps  in  Albany,  New  York,  the  major 
funding  is  the  jobs  program,  so  all  of  the  participants  are  AFDC 
recipients. 

I  would  have  to  give  you  a  ballpark  estimate,  because  many  of 
the  Corps — at  least  50  percent — do  not  track  that. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  In  Newark's  Corps,  67  percent  of  our  Corps  mem- 
bers receive  some  kind  of  subsidized  assistance. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  have  any  problem  recruiting  enrollees? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Recruiting?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  you  had  more  money  and  had  more  job  sites,  more 
job  slots,  would  you  have  problems  filling  them? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  I  have  550  applications  in  my  office  that  I  cannot 
look  at  right  now. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  many  slots  do  you  have  altogether? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  We  have  85  active  Corps  members. 

Mr.  Scott.  Eighty-five  Corps  members  and  a  waiting  list  of  over 
500. 

Ms.  Selz.  That  is  true  across  the  community.  Waiting  lists  from 
20-50  per  every  slot  are  commonplace.  One  of  the  large  urban 
Corps  in  New  York  City  turns  away  as  many  youngsters  as  it  ac- 
cepts annually,  probably  twice  as  many.  The  Corps  could  easily 
double.  They  have  the  applications  and  they  have  the  work 
projects. 

Mr.  Scott.  Ms.  Myers,  do  you  have  problems  getting  volunteers 
for  the  slots  that  you  have? 

Ms.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  have  the  same  kind  of  waiting  list  that  they 
have? 

Ms.  Myers.  We  do  not  because  we  are  a  much  newer  program 
than  the  ones  they  are  reflecting.  We  are  in  our  very  first  year,  6 
months  into  it,  and  we  already  have  225  people  trained  and  on- 
board from  three  States,  and  that  represents  probably  a  third  of 
the  people  who  are  interested. 

And  we  have  not  really  done  very  active  recruiting  this  first  year 
because  we  had  limited  slots  to  fill. 

Mr.  Scott.  How  many  slots  did  you  have  to  fill? 

Ms.  Myers.  We  had  270  total  in  the  three  States. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Reed? 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  regards  to  your  program,  after  someone  finishes  the  program 
do  you  have  a  profile  of  the  participant  documenting  where  they  go 
after  their  volunteer  service? 
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Ms.  Mazyck.  Corps  members,  we  hope,  transition  into  either  of 
two  things:  employment  or  education  or  a  combination  of  both.  We 
have  staff  that  work  with  them  during  their  tenure  in  the  program 
to  help  them  prepare  for  that  transition  out  of  the  Corps,  including 
classes,  taking  SAT  exams,  the  GED.  In  Newark,  all  of  our  Corps 
members  are  high  school  drop-outs,  so  they  have  to  get  GEDs — 
General  Equivalency  Diplomas. 

Our  objective  is  to  transition  Corps  members  into  either  work  or 
education  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Reed.  How  successful  are  you  generally? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  We  are  most  successful  at  transitioning  them  into 
education.  They  are  not  ready  for  work.  I  mean,  everybody  knows 
about  Work  Force  2000.  Everyone  knows  that  our  high  school  grad- 
uates are  coming  out  of  high  school  unequipped  to  enter  the  work- 
force. I  mean,  if  I  had  my  choice,  they  would  all  transition  into 
education.  So  we  are  more  successful  with  transitioning  them  into 
educational  programs  and  job  training  opportunities  as  opposed  to 
actual  jobs,  because  there  are  few  and  because  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  those  that  are  available. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  you  follow  them  through  the  educational  process, 
too,  so  that  at  some  point  you  have  over  5  or  6  or  7  years,  an  esti- 
mate of  where  they  are? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  New  Jersey  as  a  State  has  been  tracking  their 
young  people  for  the  past  7  years.  I  have  some  stats  here,  but  I 
didn't  present  them  before  in  an  effort  to  keep  my  testimony  down 
to  7  minutes.  If  I  can  fmd  them  for  you,  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
New  Jersey  has  tracked  for  5  years. 

Data  based  on  5,000  Corps  members  over  a  5-year  period  support 
the  claims  that  young  people  who  participate  in  the  program  are 
three  times  more  likely  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma  than  those 
in  traditional  programs  and  five  times  more  likely  to  be  placed  in 
jobs  or  postsecondary  training  opportunities. 

We  track  our  young  people  for  a  period  of  1  year  after  they  leave 
the  Corps,  so  we  are  just  beginning  to  amass  this  data  because  of 
our  involvement  in  the  Urban  Corps  Expansion  Project,  which  is 
the  national  demonstration  project. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  how  long  is  a  typical  Corps  assignment? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  One  year. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  then  you  track  for  another  year? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  what  else? 

Ms.  Selz.  The  field  itself  is  a  relatively  new  one.  As  I  mentioned, 
the  oldest  Corps  now  is  16  years  old.  Most  of  the  Corps  have  come 
on  line  since  the  mid-1980s,  with  17  less  than  a  year  old,  including 
one  in  Arkansas.  We  do  not  have  good  longitudinal  data  about  par- 
ticipant outcomes.  It  is  something  that  as  a  community  we  are 
working  on  now,  but  across  the  field,  we  cannot  provide  that  infor- 
mation with  certitude.  I  would  be  happy  to  tell  you  some  individual 
States  which  have  mature  Corps  that  have  tracked  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  But  there  is  no  valid  aggregate  data  available. 

Mr.  Reed.  Are  you  working  to  develop  that? 

Ms.  Selz.  Exactly.  Ms.  Mazyck  referred  to  the  Urban  Corps  Ex- 
pansion Project.  That  is  the  community's  effort  to  test  and  evaluate 
the  outcome  of  the  Youth  Corps  field.  There  are  11  new  Corps 
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which  were  launched  within  the  past  year  under  this  highly  struc- 
tured demonstration  project.  What  we  call  the  impact  evaluation, 
which,  of  course,  will  include  participant  outcomes,  is  just  about  to 
be  launched  now  that  the  sites  are  up  and  running.  So  I  can  prob- 
ably come  back  to  you  with  great  certitude  in  3  years  with  maybe 
some  interim  results  about  what  happens  to  those  Corps  members 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say  this  is  my 
first  hearing  on  the  Select  Education  committee,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  chance  to  be  with  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you  for  joining  us. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  just  want  to  comment  that  if  we  hadn't  reformed 
our  way  out  of  it,  Mr.  Payne  could  have  contributed  to  lowering 
your  workload,  because  we  would  have  had  a  few  more  subcommit- 
tees and  he  could  have  chaired  one. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  follow  up  on  the  question  that  Mr.  Reed 
asked.  You  see  value  in  longer  term  longitudinal  tracking  and 
maintaining  that  data.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  valuable  to  in- 
clude an  increment  of  funding  within  the  authorization  to  do  just 
that?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  enormously  valuable  tool, 
as  valuable  as  the  kind  of  information  we  have  gotten  over  the  last 
25  years  on  Head  Start  out  of  Ypsilanti. 

Chairman  Owens.  Since  we  are  considering  expansion  of  volun- 
teer service  programs  on  a  national  level,  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
do  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  would  make  all  the  difference. 

Let  me  ask  a  second  question.  I  fully  appreciate  the  compelling 
need  for  the  kind  of  service  programs  that  address  the  populations 
that  represent  the  largest  portion  of  the  volunteer  community  as  it 
exists  right  now.  But  when  I  hear  you  say  that  graduates  are  not 
equipped  for  entry  level  in  the  work  that  is  available  it  occurs  to 
me  that  one  of  the  areas  that  we  need  to  think  about  expanding 
into  is  higher  order  skill  development  within  the  volunteer  jobs 
themselves,  and  to  expand  the  training  and  experience  that  young 
people  get  as  they  undertake  that  kind  of  volunteer  commitment. 

And  that  if  we  only  go  so  far,  if  we  go  from  entry  level  at  lower 
order  skills  and  don't  take  kids  beyond  it,  we  will  have  only  begun 
but  not  fulfilled  the  mission.  Can  you  talk  about  the  directions  that 
we  might  urge  and  incentivize  to  expand  into  higher  order  skill  de- 
velopment among  the  volunteer  community? 

Ms.  Selz.  You  have  hit  on  something  that  is  very,  very  crucial  to 
the  field  right  now.  We  are  scrambling  to  find  what  we  call  second- 
stage  opportunities  for  our  Corps  members.  For  many,  vocational 
education  and  training  would  be  good.  For  others,  a  pre-apprentice- 
ship  or  an  apprenticeship  in  a  specific  position  would  be  valuable. 
Frankly,  for  some,  a  second  year  in  the  Corps  in  a  supervisory  posi- 
tion would  probably  be  the  most  beneficial  option.  So,  when  we  rec- 
ommend post-service  benefits  under  the  new  national  service  initia- 
tive we  are  talking  about  a  broad  array  of  options. 

The  Corps  stabilizes  young  people  and  gets  them  ready  for  the 
next  step,  but  within  a  year  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  develop 
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real  job  skills.  So  additional  programming,  whether  it  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corps  or  whether  we  move  into  the  employment 
and  training  arena  more  vigorously,  is  one  approach. 

The  nature  of  the  jobs  themselves  dictate  the  kinds  of  skills  that 
young  people  can  develop,  and  we  are,  I  guess,  stymied  on  two 
fronts.  One,  we  are  very  respectful  of  labor  and  displacement 
issues.  Our  Corps  generally  have  a  member  of  the  local  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sions, because  the  displacement  of  workers  is  not  something  that 
the  Youth  Corps  are  at  all  interested  in  doing. 

However,  there  are  other  provisions  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
the  prevailing  wage  provision,  which  limit  the  kinds  of  work  that 
unskilled  young  people  like  our  Corps  members  can  do,  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  that.  The  threshold  right  now  on  Davis-Bacon  is 
$2,000  per  project.  There  is  a  lot  of  meaningful  work  to  be  done 
that  really  would  bid  out  at  well  under  $10,000  per  project  that  is 
well  suited  to  the  skills  and  abilities  of  the  Corps  members,  and  in 
turn  would  give  them  some  marketable  job  skills.  I  am  thinking  in 
particular  about  housing  renovation  and  landscaping.  But  when 
those  opportunities  are  available  on  public  lands,  whether  through 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  or  new  funding  through 
Hope  6  coming  out  of  HUD,  the  Corps  are  limited  by  the  wages 
they  pay  from  participating  actively  and  giving  the  Corps  members 
that  opportunity  to  develop  work  skills  that  they  could  market. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Would  credentialing  be  an  element  in  volunteering 
that  would  have  benefit?  I'm  thinking  of  whole  field  of  child  care, 
for  instance.  Child  care  is  a  very  sensitive  area,  and  is  something 
that  you  don't  want  to  be  casual  about,  but  this  is  a  possible  setting 
in  which  you  could  combine  training  and  service.  The  service  pro- 
vided is  important;  a  useful  credential  could  arise  from  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  both  no  danger  of 
immediate  displacement  and  an  obvious  and  recognizable  need.  It 
is  a  place  where  we  could  move  young  people  from  a  shorter  term, 
beneficial,  skill-providing  work  experience  as  entry  level  Corps  pro- 
vide today  into  real  opportunities  for  genuine  service  jobs  that 
have  an  obvious  and  necessary 

Chairman  Owens.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Surely. 

Chairman  Owens.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  similar  question  during 
my  second  round  of  questions.  I  might  as  well  ask  it  now. 

There  are  some  attempts  to  set  forth  national  goals  for  volun- 
teers similar  to  the  six  national  goals  for  education. 

Suppose  that  one  national  goal  was  the  provision  of  tutorial  serv- 
ices to  young  people  in  the  inner  city  communities  or  to  poor  young 
people  wherever  they  may  be.  With  tutorial  services  or  counseling 
services  you  certainly  are  not  displacing  teachers;  you  are  supple- 
menting them.  And,  in  many  cases  you  are  going  to  be  substituting 
for  parents  who  are  not  there,  who  cannot  be  there,  and  who  have 
various  kinds  of  problems.  So  it  is  clearly  not  a  problem  in  that  di- 
rection. 

But,  if  that  was  a  national  goal,  and  you  were  being  pushed  to 
comply  with  it,  and  say  that  50  percent  of  your  activities  have  to  be 
devoted  to  that  goal — how  would  that  influence  your  whole  oper- 
ation? With  the  kind  of  recruitment  you  do,  you  would  have  to  set 
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some  qualifications  and  training.  Would  that  impact  greatly,  as  you 
see  it  now,  on  the  kinds  of  people  you  could  take  in,  certainly  for 
the  Youth  Corps?  I  guess  it  is  obvious.  The  answer  is  they  need 
more  training  and  so  forth.  But  let's  talk  about  a  program  that  is 
more  diverse  in  terms  of  age  groups.  How  much  would  the  setting 
of  that  kind  of  goal  hamstring  you  or  force  you  to  deviate  from 
your  present  pattern 

Ms.  Myers.  Excuse  me.  You  are  looking  at  me,  so  may  I? 

Chairman  Owens.  Yes.  Because  you  have  the  most  diverse  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  age  groups,  et  cetera. 

Ms.  Myers.  I  think  that  what  you  are  describing  now  would  be 
very  much  within  the  model  that  we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  in 
the  Delta  Service  Corps,  which  is  that  there  are  Federal  initiatives 
which  must  be  met.  That  is,  again,  the  National  Guard  model, 
where  the  National  Guard  is  a  part  of  the  Federal  defense  but  has 
a  State  mission  as  well.  So,  being  able  to  provide — to  address  two 
missions  would  not  be  prohibitive.  The  model  is  out  there  and  it 
could  be  done. 

Chairman  Owens.  And,  as  far  as  recruiting  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  affect  the  way  we  do  recruitment  now  because  we  now 
review  the  sites  and  the  placement  needs  first,  and  then  we  recruit 
participants  to  fit  the  criteria  of  the  Corps  and  the  site  individual- 
ly- 

And  that  is  what  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

While  the  Youth  Corps  provides  a  wonderful  struc cured  setting  for 
young  people  to  learn  basic  skills  and  team  building  and  teamwork, 
perhaps  a  single  placement  continuation  as  they  reach  adulthood 
would  give  them  that  additional  experience  with  an  on-site  mentor 
in  the  form  of  a  staff  supervisor  who  would  provide  them  with  ad- 
ditional skills  and  opportunities  to  work  independently  in  the 
workforce,  so  that  they  would  learn  individual  job  skills. 

But  they  would  still  be  part  of  a  team  and  get  the  team  support 
outside  of  the  workplace.  What  happens  a  lot  of  times  with  young 
people,  and  with  older  people  too,  who  have  been  displaced  for  one 
reason  or  another,  is  they  don't  have  an  understanding  of  how  to 
perform  in  the  workplace  satisfactorily.  Having  a  team  leader  and 
other  team  members  with  whom  they  have  a  rapport,  someone 
they  can  go  to  and  say,  I  am  having  trouble  with  my  supervisor,  or 
I  didn't  get  to  work  on  time,  means  you  have  a  mentor  group  built 
in. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  agree  that  that  is  important,  and  I  will  conclude 
here.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is  to 
provide  not  only  the  experience  that  a  kid  can  use  in  pursuing  the 
initial  stages  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  we  can  provide,  as  a  part  of 
follow-cn  training,  secondary  programs  that  provide  a  credential 
that  has  worth  in  its  own  right.  That  may  well  be  the  key  to  the 
differentiation  between  the  ability  to  work  well  in  a  structured  set- 
ting and  the  ability  to  take  a  definable  skill  to  an  independent  set- 

Ms.  Myers.  May  I  just  address  somethmg? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure. 

Ms.  Myers.  At  a  minimum,  we  by  right  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  job  recommendation,  and  we  should  have  good  recordkeep- 
ing which,  in  fact,  allows  us  to  evaluate  the  employee's 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  Myers,  [continuing]  capabilities  of  this  person  who  is  in  the 
service  side,  and  that  should  be  part  of  their  permanent  personnel 
record. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  The  questions  that  were  on  my  mind 
were  similar  to  the  ones  that  you  and  Representative  Sawyer 
asked,  and  so  my  main  concerns  have  been  already  addressed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Just  a  couple  of  other  quick  questions.  You  all  indicate  that  big 
bureaucracies  are  not  welcome.  You  don't  want  to  see  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy created.  However,  we  have  the  ACTION  Agency;  we 
have  a  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Services;  and  we 
have  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation — all  at  the  Federal  level.  Do 
you  think  they  can  do  the  job  in  terms  of  a  national  effort?  Would 
it  be  better  if  they  were  kept  separate,  or  do  we  need  to  bring  them 
together?  And  what  about  the  kind  of  studies  that  were  mentioned, 
longitudinal  studies,  and  evaluations?  A  number  of  these  things,  in 
addition  to  management  problems  like  the  flow  of  funds,  require 
larger  staffs.  When  does  an  agency  cross  the  line  and  become  a  bu- 
reaucracy? 

We  would  like  your  opinions  on  that  in  terms  of  what  you  think 
will  serve  the  expanding  national  effort.  In  addition  to  yours,  there 
will  be  many  more  projects  if  we  go  forward  with  the  President's 
proposal.  Will  it  be  better  to  keep  them  in  separate  agencies  or  try 
to  bring  them  together  under  one  umbrella? 

Ms.  Myers.  I  will  start.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  the 
different  projects  in  their  existing  separateness,  have  provided  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  looking  at  how  they 
would  work  together,  primarily  because  there  is  a  need  at  the  Com- 
mission for  additional  field  staff.  ACTION  will  change  leadership 
and  there  needs  to  be  strong  leadership  in  the  ACTION  Agency  to 
revitalize  that  agency.  They  have  wonderful  field  people  and  won- 
derful employees  and  need  strong  leadership  there.  So  I  think  that 
there  are  some  very  strong  incentives  for  looking  at  how  those  two 
agencies  might  work  together. 

The  Points  of  Light  Foundation  is  slightly  different  from  either 
one  of  those  two  in  that  it  is  a  non-profit  foundation  which  gets 
support  from  the  private  sector  too.  I  would  think  that  that  is  a 
real  important  piece  of  that  Foundation  and  should  be  considered. 

I  hope  that  wasn't  too  vague. 

Chairman  Owens.  Any  other  comments? 

Ms.  Selz? 

Ms.  Selz.  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  both  kinds  of 
national  leadership  in  order  to  keep  the  national  grant-making  pro- 
gram that  flows  money  to  State  and  local  organizations.  But,  of 
course,  in  an  expanded  arena  there  will  have  to  be  field  staff. 
There  are  quality  control  issues  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative ones.  I  think  that  putting  the  two  agencies  together  under 
some  kind  of  a  new  umbrella  would  probably  be  beneficial  for  the 
participants  in  the  program  served  by  both  agencies. 
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Chairman  Owens.  I  think,  Ms.  Selz,  you  said  that  your  present 
operation  could  operate  with  two-thirds  less  money.  Did  I  hear  that 
correctly? 

Ms.  Selz.  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Owens.  Two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  present  program? 

Ms.  Selz.  Oh,  no.  No.  No.  No. 

Chairman  Owens.  Because  certain  things  are  already  in  place. 

Ms.  Selz.  No. 

Chairman  Owens.  Did  I  misunderstand  that? 

Ms.  Selz.  Yes.  Does  anything  ever  operate  at  two-thirds  less?  No. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  not  been  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  programs, 
the  existing  Youth  Corps,  could  double  the  number  of  participants 
in  3  to  6  months,  but  it  would  not  be  at  double  the  funding.  They 
could  do  it  with  a  two-thirds  or  so  increase  in  funding. 

Chairman  Owens.  Oh.  Okay.  I  wanted  to  get  that  straight. 

Ms.  Selz.  Because  the  infrastructure  is  in  place  the  Corps  would 
need  to  add  crew  supervisors. 

Chairman  Owens.  You  also  said  you  need  more  than  5  percent 
overhead.  You  are  limited  to  5  percent  overhead  costs  now? 

Ms.  Selz.  Under  the  terms  of  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act,  yes,  that  is  the  maximum  overhead  allowed.  It  is  just  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  sound  planning  and  management,  as 
well  as  administration  and  audit  of  programs,  with  5  percent  over- 
head. We  are  recommending  that  it  go  up  to  10  percent  for  State 
programs;  20  percent  for  local  programs. 

Chairman  Owens.  Do  you  spend  any  money  on  training?  What 
percentage  is  spent  on  training?  Mr.  Sawyer  was  talking  about 
more  training.  Right  now,  how  much  training  do  you  do? 

Ms.  Selz.  Each  Corps  devotes  anywhere  from  8  to  10  hours  a 
week  to  educational  and  academic  skill  development.  I  would  look 
at  those  other  30  to  32  hours  of  work  as  the  real  on-the-job  train- 
ing. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act — and,  Billie,  I  think  you  can  help  me — has  a  10  percent  re- 
quirement for  training. 

Ms.  Myers.  And  again  it  depends  on  the  various  subtitles.  In  sub- 
title D,  which  is  the  demonstration  project,  we  are  required  to  give 
3  weeks  of  training  on  national  service,  including  how  to  be  a  na- 
tional service  participant,  and  then  additional  training  as  needed 
by  the  individual  participant. 

Right  now,  we  have  a  training  budget  of  $1,500  per  participant 
which  includes  continuing  education,  in-service  training  at  the 
Corps  level,  and  the  3  weeks  of  basic  training. 

Chairman  Owens.  Beyond  the  participants,  do  you  do  any  train- 
ing for  the  organizations  that  utilize  your  Delta  Service  Corps  vol- 
unteers' training? 

Ms.  Myers.  Yes,  sir,  we  do.  We  have  built  that  in  and  intend  to 
do  even  more  next  year  with  site  preparation.  We  are  currently 
providing  some  training  to  the  sites  and  other  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  as  needed. 

Chairman  Owens.  What  is  your  overhead? 

Ms.  Myers.  Well,  because  the  lead  agency  is  the  State  Office  of 
Volunteerism,  a  lot  of  that  support  is  being  provided  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  Our  overhead  is  the  same  as  anybody  else's — 5  per- 
cent. But  much  of  what  we  are  providing  now  was  already  in  place. 
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Chairman  Owens.  Did  you  want  to  comment,  Ms.  Mazyck? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Yes,  I  did.  You  talked  about  training,  but  training 
is  more  than  just  classes,  schools,  academics,  and  scholarships. 
Training  entails  community  meetings  which  enable  Corps  members 
to  develop  public  speaking  skills.  Training  entails  going  to  City 
Hall  and  sitting  in  on  a  City  Hall  session.  And  when  you  look  at 
those  hours,  and  add  all  that  in,  you  are  talking  far  more  than  8  to 
10  hours.  You  are  talking  20  to  25  hours  a  week. 

Corps  members  at  Newark  have  a  10-hour  day  every  day — 
Monday  through  Friday,  10  hours,  eight  o'clock  to  six  o'clock.  And 
even  though  all  of  that  time  is  not  spent  on  a  community  service 
worksite,  all  that  other  time  is  spent  in  some  training  capacity, 
whether  it  is  in  the  classroom,  at  a  meeting,  or  at  a  Corps  member 
governance  committee  meeting.  All  kinds  of  things  are  going  on 
every  day.  So  I  just  thought  I  would  add  that. 

Chairman  Owens.  Two  last  questions.  President  Clinton's  com- 
ments about  national  service  focused  on  establishing  linkages  with 
loans  and  loan  forgiveness  for  college-bound  youth.  Do  you  think 
this  focus  is  appropriate?  Another  question  that  is  asked  over  and 
over  again  is  whether  volunteers  should  be  assigned  to  their  local- 
ities to  work,  or  should  they  be  given  an  experience  away  from 
their  own  local  communities? 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments.  Both. 

Ms.  Selz.  We  certainly  support  loan  forgiveness  for  college  grad- 
uates and  recognize  the  important  kind  of  service  that  they  can 
perform.  However,  as  I  said  during  my  testimony,  we  are  urging 
that  equal  consideration  be  given  to  non-college-bound  youth  by 
providing  some  kind  of  tuition  voucher  or  a  post-service  benefit 
that  will  allow  them  to  pursue  either  education  or  some  kind  of 
second-stage  programming  so  that  there  is  a  balance  between  the 
benefits  provided  under  this  program  to  college  and  non-college- 
bound  young  people. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  one  of  the  important  things 
that  happens  in  a  Corps  is  that  young  people  are  reconnected  to 
their  communities.  Often  when  they  come  in,  they  have  not  had 
positive  experiences  with  any  of  their  local  institutions.  Through 
the  Corps  experience,  they  understand  what  community  is  all 
about.  And  so  we  strongly  support,  wherever  possible,  having 
young  people  working  close  to  home. 

However,  there  are  also  some  residential  Conservation  Corps 
that  give  young  people  the  fascinating  experience  of  being  in  wil- 
derness areas.  Not  many  Corps  do  this.  Residential  programming  is 
quite  expensive,  so  most  Corps  are  day-long  operations  with  the 
Corps  members  returning  to  their  own  homes  at  night. 

It  is  hard  to  argue  that  there  is  no  value  to  the  connection  of 
young  people  with  the  natural  environment,  something  outside  of 
their  regular  milieu.  The  experience  in  the  Youth  Corps  communi- 
ty indicates  that  both  can  be  valuable. 

What  we  do  worry  about  is  gathering  up  large  numbers  of  young 
people  and  sending  them  to  a  facility,  a  military  base,  if  you  will, 
out  of  the  way  and  outside  of  an  arena  where  they  can  be  involved 
in  the  community.  So  we  have  some  serious  concerns  about  that 
particular  model. 

Chairman  Owens.  Any  other  comments? 
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Ms.  Myers.  Two  points.  One  is  that  we  really  think  that  the 
focus  of  post-service  benefits  can  be  on  education  and  continuing 
education,  but  that  there  are  other  ways  that  the  post-service  bene- 
fits could  be  beneficial  to  the  society  and  to  the  participant.  For  ex- 
ample, first-time  housing  or  down-payment  on  housing — not  neces- 
sarily first-time — something  similar  to  the  GI  bill  of  the  1950s  that 
also  allowed  for  small  business  loans  to  be  made  or  for  housing 
loans,  partly  because  some  of  our  participants  have  completed  their 
education  and  are  looking  to  develop  entrepreneurial  activities  in 
the  Delta  communities. 

Economic  development  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Delta.  If 
Corps  members  had  start-up  money,  if  they  worked  2  years  in  the 
Corps,  developed  some  capital,  if  you  will,  then  they  could  begin 
some  of  the  these  entrepreneurial  activities  in  the  Delta  area.  I 
would  suspect  the  same  thing  would  be  true  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  for  community-based  or  not,  I  think  both  are  necessary,  at 
least  in  our  model.  The  Delta  does  not  currently  have  some  of  the 
resources  needed  by  the  community  to  address  its  priorities.  By 
being  able  to  bring  in  individuals  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
with  different  kinds  of  work  skills  and  experiences,  we  can  infuse 
those  new  skills  and  experiences  into  the  Delta. 

We  also  sensitize  other  people  in  the  State  to  the  concerns  and 
priorities  of  the  Delta  communities.  So  there  is  some  real  benefit  to 
having  the  opportunity  to  do  both.  But  I  also  agree  with  Kathleen 
that  having  people  living  in  the  community  making  a  difference  in 
their  own  community  is  very,  very  powerful  for  both  the  partici- 
pant and  the  community. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Can  I  respond?  Bringing  outside  resources  into  the 
community  to  help  sounds  like  VISTA — Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act.  Maybe  to  address  those  issues,  we  need  to  talk  about  devel- 
oping linkages,  solid  linkages,  between  the  two  to  provide  those 
kinds  of  services.  But  Corps  are  community-based.  It  is  important 
that  Corps  members — I  mean  I  use  the  term  urban  Corps  only  be- 
cause Newark  is  an  urban  Corps.  But  it  is  important  that  Corps 
members  empower  themselves  and  their  communities,  and  they  do 
that  by  being  exposed  to  other  communities  and  other  people.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  am  saying? 

They  need  to  be  exposed  to  diversity,  and  they  need  that  them- 
selves. So,  when  my  Corps  members  go  into  another  part  of  town — 
for  instance,  Ironbound — and  they  do  a  project,  that  is  a  learning 
experience  and  that  strengthens  and  empowers  them  to  make  their 
communities  stronger  because  they  learned  something  they  did  not 
learn  in  their  own  community.  But,  the  organization  should  truly 
be  community-based  and  be  generated  by  the  needs  that  exist  in 
that  community  for  the  people  who  live  in  that  community. 

Chairman  Owens.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  all.  We  may  have 
some  additional  questions  that  we  want  to  submit  to  you.  If  so,  we 
will  be  in  touch  with  you  within  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Owens.  Yes,  Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  they  leave,  I  am  just  curious  about  communi- 
ty-based programs  as  opposed  to  residential  programs.  What  is 
Edison?  Youth  Corps? 
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Ms.  Mazyck.  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Payne.  Job  Corps.  Is  the  basic  difference  that  in  Job  Corps 
you  have  more  vocational  training  for  a  particular  type  of  vocation, 
as  opposed  to  the  Youth  Corps  which  is  community-based  and  you 
have  involvement  in  socializing  and  so  forth? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Service. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  basic  difference? 

Ms.  Mazyck.  And  they  are  supported,  I  believe,  entirely  by  JTPA 
funds.  Am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Selz.  Federal  funds,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  Yes,  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  think  about  boot  camps?  You  know, 
some  of  the  State  legislators  have  been  talking  about  using  some  of 
the  military  bases  like  Camp  Kilmer  and  Fort  Dix  and  some  of 
those  other  military  bases  that  are  going  to  be  phased  out.  All  of 
you  are  saying  that  you  think  the  community  is  very  important, 
and  I  realize  that  as  a  support  group.  But  what  do  you  think  about 
some  of  the  youthful  offenders  who  are  staying  in  their  own  com- 
munity; won't  they  continue  to  be  in  bad  company?  I  mean  offend- 
ers that  do  nothing  very  serious;  they  might  steal  cars.  That  is  not 
serious  in  our  community. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  do  with  those  fellows  who  aren't  really 
bad;  they  get  a  lot  of  status  by  being  the  best  doughnut  guy  in  the 
south  part  of  town  or  the  one  who  can  get  a  car  quickest  or  some- 
body who  is  daring  and  just  steals  a  police  car.  You  know,  it  is  just 
things  to  get  status.  I  think  that  is  the  basic. 

And,  if  they  are  out  of  that  setting,  many  of  them  would  prob- 
ably be  just  normal  kids.  What  do  you  think  about  the  boot  camp 
philosophy — sort  of  paramilitary,  up  early  in  the  morning,  a  lot  of 
stuff  during  the  day,  a  lot  of  discipline,  to  bed  early  at  night — that 
kind  of  thing? 

Ms.  Selz.  Personally,  it  sounds  terrible.  But  looking  at  it  within 
a  broader  social  context — Arsenio  Hall  has  referred  to  the  Youth 
Corps  as  the  good  gangs  because  they  have  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  what  we  envision  as  gangs — the  uniform,  the  team  spirit, 
the  structure,  the  esprit  de  corps,  if  you  will.  We  do  have  some  dif- 
ficult young  people  in  Youth  Corps.  But  success  in  a  Corps  requires 
motivation.  The  young  person  who  comes  into  a  Corps  and  stays  for 
more  than  a  month — and  I  think  that  the  practitioners  will  agree 
with  me — is  a  motivated  young  person  who  very  much  wants  to 
change  his/her  life,  and  I  think  that  for  that  group  of  young  people 
all  opportunities  should  be  voluntary.  They  should  be  opting  for 
this.  They  should  be  making  the  choice. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  population  of  young  people  that  do  not 
belong  in  Youth  Corps.  It  would  not  be  the  appropriate  environ- 
ment. It  would  be  destructive  to  the  Corps  and  to  the  other  Corps 
members.  If  some  kind  of  modest  testing  of  the  boot  camp  concept 
could  be  conducted  before  it  is  implemented  on  any  scale,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  social  intervention  that  should  be  explored.  My  organi- 
zation does  not  have  a  position  on  the  boot  camp  issue,  obviously. 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  need  to  approach  very 
cautiously  and  see  if  there  are  benefits  that  accrue  or  if  it  is  just 
convenient  warehousing. 
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Mr.  Payne.  You  know,  many  of  these  youngsters  are  forced  by 
peer  pressure  to  be  in  the  stolen  car  or  forced  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.  They  don't  want  to  do  it.  They  almost  have  no  option  than  to 
go  along.  And  many  times  out  of  that  environment  of  being  pushed 
or  forced  into  doing  the  wrong  thing  they  could  thrive.  Like  I  said, 
stealing  a  car  is  all  right  until  they  hit  another  car  and  three 
people  get  killed  and  then  they  are  up  on  a  manslaughter  charge. 

A  lot  of  the  kids  like  I  said,  are  not  really  bad.  But  in  some  of 
the  communities  that  they  live  in,  they  just  have  to  go  along  or 
they  get  hurt.  We  have  had  numerous  cases  of  vehicular  homicide. 
When  a  kid  goes  in  a  car  with  six  or  seven  other  kids  because  that 
is  what  everyone  is  doing,  and  then  he  is  on  trial  for  manslaughter, 
it  is  a  totally  different  situation  than  just  taking  a  car.  In  other 
words,  sometimes  it  is  taking  a  kid  out  of  an  environment  for  his 
own  safety  and  protection.  Even  if  he  went  to  Youth  Corps  in  some 
of  these  communities,  he  is  going  to  have  a  hard  time  going  back 
home  because  his  old  friends  will  wonder  why  he  is  trying  to  do 
this  right  thing  anyway. 

We  had  some  kids  who  we  got  into  Seton  Hall  Prep.  They  wear 
uniforms,  and  every  day,  not  far  from  where  I  live,  the  kids  would 
take  their  uniforms  off  at  school  and  take  them  home  in  a  bag. 
They  would  go  back  out  the  next  day  without  their  Seton  Hall 
Prep  School  jacket  on.  They  got  to  school  to  put  it  on.  They  were 
uncomfortable  with  that  uniform  because  it  meant  doing  more  or 
doing  better;  you  are  stepping  up  and  the  others  want  to  keep  you 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our  kids,  the  Youth  of  the  Year 
from  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  is  at  Duke  right  now.  This  kid,  as  a 
9-  or  10-year-old,  found  his  mother  dead  one  day,  but  now  he  is  one 
of  the  fantastic  students.  But,  he  used  to  take  his  uniform  off  just 
to  go  home. 

Ms.  Myers.  In  Arkansas  we  are  going  to  be  testing,  I  think  next 
year,  a  relationship  with  the  National  Guard  to  do  something  simi- 
lar to  what  you  are  discussing  with  adjudicated  youth — these  are 
young  people  that  would  be  wards  of  the  State  anyway  and  there- 
fore would  be  out  of  their  normal  environment — to  see  if  that  won't 
be  a  substitute  for  incarcerating  them.  I  think  there  are  other 
models  around  the  country.  So,  again  to  Kathleen's  point,  testing 
this  model  is  critical  to  see  how  efficient  it  is  and  how  beneficial  it 
is  to  the  young  people  over  time. 

But  what  I  think  we  are  also  going  to  need  to  look  at  is,  for  those 
adjudicated  youth  who  go  through  a  program  like  you  are  talking 
about,  when  they  come  out  can  we  continue  that  change  in  life 
structure  by  providing  them  an  opportunity  in  a  service  situation 
to  become  meaningful  members  of  the  community. 

Ms.  Mazyck.  We  do  that  in  Newark  already.  Many  of  the  young 
people  we  serve  have  gone  through  the  Job  Corps,  young  people 
who  have  been  in  residential  facilities,  and  this  is  the  next  step. 
This  is  the  transition  for  them  out  of  those  facilities. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  almost  ought  to  be  a  part — I  mean,  now  that  you 
mention  it,  it  almost  should  be  a  next  step.  And  the  kids  I  am  talk- 
ing about  basically  would  have  been  put  into  some  kind  of  a  youth 
home  or  whatever.  But  like  I  said,  they  are  not  hardened  criminals 
to  the  point  where  they  ought  to  be  thrust  into  that  setting  of  real 
hard  youthfuL  criminals. 
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I  think  that  there  are  many  types  of  youthful  offenders.  Like  I 
said,  many  of  them  just  have  to  go  along.  Some  of  them  are  really 
bad.  I  am  not  saying  that  these  kids  are  all  good.  But  I  think  that 
to  have  a  real  follow-up  coming  from  the  facility  and  into  a  pro- 
gram like  that  almost  ought  to  be  mandatory  because  many  of 
them  cannot  find  employment,  as  you  know.  There  are  no  jobs  in 
Newark  primarily  for  young  people,  and  so  if  they  become  idle 
again,  then  they  are  simply  going  to  drift  back  into  all  those  nega- 
tive things  and  find  themselves  in  serious  trouble  again. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Our  second  panel  consists  of  Ms.  Beverly  Boyd,  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer from  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  Ms.  Doris  Brown,  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer from  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  Ms.  Lisa  Woll,  former  Director  and 
current  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Friends  of  VISTA, 
based  in  Washington,  DC. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you.  I  think  our  time  schedule  will 
permit  you  to  read  your  entire  statement  if  you  like  and  elaborate 
on  any  points  during  the  questioning  period. 

We  will  start  with  Ms.  Beverly  Boyd. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BEVERLY  RENE  BOYD,  VISTA  VOLUNTEER, 
PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA;  DORIS  BROWN,  VISTA  VOLUNTEER 
PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA;  LISA  WOLL,  FORMER  DIRECTOR, 
CURRENT  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  FRIENDS  OF 
VISTA,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Boyd.  Thank  you.  Good  morning.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here 
this  morning.  Honored,  in  fact. 

I  became  a  VISTA  in  November  of  1991,  so  I  am  into  my  second 
term  as  a  VISTA.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experi- 
ences in  my  life:  one  that  has  availed  a  lot  of  opportunities  for 
learning;  one  that  has  provided  a  lot  of  challenges;  one  that  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  difference  in  my  community. 

I  became  a  VISTA  as  a  result  of  being  a  resident  of  Park  Place 
Shelter  in  Portsmouth.  I  was  a  homeless  person.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  go  back  to  that  in  that  so  many  wonderful  things  have 
happened  since  then  as  a  result  of  my  being  a  VISTA.  You  know, 
sometimes  I  become  just  a  little  disassociated  with  that  in  view  of 
the  growth  and  the  things  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
since  I  became  a  VISTA. 

But  I  haven't  forgotten  and  I  never  will  forget,  because  I  think  it 
is  important  that  I  always  be  able  to  connect  to  that  experience. 
And  no  doubt  about  it,  that  is  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
that  a  human  being  can  go  through.  I  don't  think  anything  quite 
compares  to  displacement  or  having  a  feeling  of  not  having  any- 
where to  go.  But  I  never  want  to  forget  because  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  I  remember  that  experience  I  will  be  able  to  relate  to  and 
help  the  people  that  I  work  with. 

Another  one  of  the  most  outstanding  things,  I  think,  about  my 
experience  as  a  VISTA,  is  that  it  develops  human  potential  in  a 
way  that  gives  an  individual  a  chance  to  exercise  caring,  love  and  a 
desire  to  help.  Not  just  love  of  self — and  it  does  that  too — but  love 
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of  other  people,  love  of  your  community,  and  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
really  help  the  people  for  whom  you  work. 

And  speaking  of  helping,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  to  do  that  in 
what  I  think  is  the  most  effective  way  through  the  agency  that  I 
work  for,  Portsmouth  Area  Resource  Coalition.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  VISTA  program,  but  I  am  also  very  appreciative  of  the 
agency.  I  have  learned  so  much  from  their  example,  from  how  I 
was  aided,  and  from  observing  and  making  assessments.  It's  a  won- 
derful place  with  wonderful  people,  and  I  feel  very  fortunate  to 
have  had  that  experience. 

Also,  one  of  the  things  that  stands  out  for  me  was  the  VISTA 
orientation.  I  took  the  oath,  which  was  a  very  emotional  moment 
for  me.  I  took  the  oath  seriously.  The  orientation  did  a  lot  in  terms 
of  inspiring  the  people  that  attended.  And  when  I  took  the  oath,  I 
came  back  to  Portsmouth  with  a  conviction,  or  a  commitment  to  be 
able  to  put  in  place  a  program  that — as  we  were  told  during  the 
orientation — would  be  able  to  carry  on  once  our  term  was  com- 
plete. 

As  a  VISTA  at  PARC  I  developed  one  of  the  existing  programs, 
the  Family  Worker  position,  which  is  now  the  Housing  Counselor 
position.  In  doing  that,  of  course,  I  helped  people  transition  into 
housing.  It  has  been  a  lot  of  fun  getting  that  program  together. 
And,  of  course,  it  has  been  a  major  experience  in  terms  of  learning 
how  to  help:  how  not  to  help  too  much  in  a  way  that  disempowers 
a  person  versus  giving  a  person  a  sense  of  control. 

The  other  program  that  I  was  able  to  implement,  with  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  support  from  PARC,  was  a  support  group  for 
former  and  current  residents  entitled  A  Network  for  Independence. 
Our  motto  encompasses  our  main  goal  or  agenda,  "Further  Learn- 
ing Inspired  By  Greater  Hopes  and  Togetherness."  Having  been 
able  to  get  that  program  started,  again  with  the  know-how  and  the 
encouragement  from  the  staff  at  PARC,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  being  able  to  leave  behind  something  that  can  carry  on. 

The  focus  of  the  Network  for  Independence  is  to  adjust  attitudes; 
to  turn  hopelessness  into  hope;  to  turn  disbelief  into  a  belief  in 
yourself  and  in  your  abilities  to  support  self-development. 

I  don't  want  to  be  too  long.  In  reference  to  the  improvement  on 
the  VISTA  program,  95  percent  of  the  clients  that  come  through 
PARC  Place  Shelter  are  welfare  recipients.  As  a  result  of  my 
VISTA  experience,  I  got  an  opportunity  to  make  a  lot  of  observa- 
tions of  my  own.  One  thing  I  noticed  was  a  general  hopelessness, 
anger,  a  disempowerment  that  had  happened  with  people  before 
they  came  into  the  shelter.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  people — I 
keep  repeating  that  because  I  connect  that  so  strongly  with  the 
welfare  system,  to  general  sense  of  hopelessness. 

And  I  say  that  because  I  sincerely  hope  that  funding  is  increased 
for  the  VISTA  program  and  in  a  big  way,  so  that  the  same  benefits 
which  I  have  received  from  being  a  part  of  the  VISTA  program  can 
be  expanded.  Actually,  the  VISTA  program  as  it  is  now,  doesn't 
need  improvement.  I  couldn't  suggest  any  improvements.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  program.  And  when  I  look  at  that  program  and  I  look  at 
the  program  that  95  percent  of  the  Shelter  clients  are  a  part  of — it 
is  an  excellent  program,  and  my  suggestion  is  for  an  expansion  of 
that. 
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And  I  understand  that  it  may  be  idealistic;  it  may  be  overly  sim- 
plistic in  terms — the  feasibility  of  it  and  the  actual  carrying  out. 
What  I  would  really  like  is  a  major  increase  of  funding  for  VISTA 
in  a  way  that  would  involve  and  focus  on  welfare  recipients  to  give 
them  the  same  opportunity  for  empowerment.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  heard  that  concept  stated  so  many  times  since  I  have  been 
here  this  morning.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  important  concept.  The 
Network  for  Independence  started  out  with  a  grant  for  $15,000. 
Now,  even  with  that  amount,  there  is  not  much  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  in  terms  of  tuition  assistance,  actually  giving  people  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  that  type  of  thing.  But  that  is  just  it.  The  major 
focus  of  the  Network  for  Independence  is  to  adjust  attitudes,  to 
give  people  a  sense  of  pride.  That  is  what  the  VISTA  program  has 
done  for  me. 

I  see  so  many  people  who  lack  that  and  are  in  need  of  that.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  program  can  be  expanded  to  include  more  welfare 
recipients  in  a  way  that  can  directly  impact  their  community.  My 
perception  is  that  urban  communities,  poor  communities,  have  a 
high  rate  of  welfare  recipients;  have  a  high  rate  of  crime,  drugs, 
teenage  pregnancies,  juvenile  delinquency.  I  feel  that  if  more 
VISTAs  can  be  put  in  place  in  their  community,  they  can  make  the 
difference  themselves,  not  be  dependent  on  other  government  agen- 
cies or  outsiders  to  come  into  their  community.  What  would  be  a 
better  method  of  empowerment?  Not  only  would  it  benefit  the 
VISTA,  but  it  would  benefit  everyone  in  that  community,  and  ev- 
eryone connected  with  that  VISTA.  I  hope  that  even  if  that  is  not 
the  way  that  the  funding  is  used,  I  hope  that  it  is  increased. 

Again,  thank  you  for  having  me  here  this  morning.  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  VISTA  program. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Boyd  follows:] 

Statement  of  Ms.  Beverly  Rene  Boyd 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  at  your  subcommittee  hearing  regarding  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  and  the  National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Act,  on  February  25,  1993.  It  will  be  an  honor.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  being  there  and  hope  to  provide  testimony  that  will  enlighten  you  about  the  need 
for  the  continued  functioning  of  a  worthwhile  and  productive  volunteer  service — 
VISTA  [Volunteer  in  Service  to  America].  The  written  testimony  you  requested  fol- 
lows. 

HOW  MY  INVOL  VEMENT  OCCURRED 

In  April  of  1991,  I  was  homeless.  Today  I  am  a  housing  counselor  and  the  facilita- 
tor of  a  support  group  for  former  and  current  shelter  residents  at  the  very  facility 
that  provided  emergency  assistance  to  me  2  years  ago.  In  April  of  1991,  I  felt  de- 
pressed, rejected,  low  on  hope  and  very  angry  at  a  world  that  provided  countless 
disappointments.  I  was  working  part-time  for  a  janitorial  service  that  would  go  out 
of  business  2  months  later.  Today  I  am  full  of  hope,  have  dreams  and  goals  and  a 
firm  belief  that  I  will  fulfill  them.  Today  I  am  doing  work  that  is  important  to  socie- 
ty and  I  feel  that  because  of  the  commitment  I've  made  to  helping  others,  I  am  very 
much  a  part  of  the  society  in  which  I  live.  This  was  possible  due  to  the  caring  of 
PARC  [Portsmouth  Area  Resource  Coalition]  Place  Shelter  and  due  to  the  VISTA 
program. 

After  being  in  the  shelter  for  1  week,  I  was  offered  the  resident  manager  position. 
I  worked  hard  at  this  for  6  months.  During  those  6  months,  I  also  observed  the 
other  clients  as  they  entered  and  exited  the  shelter.  I  noticed  that  most  of  them  had 
similarities — anger,  low  self-esteem,  dependency  on  the  welfare  system,  and  hope- 
lessness. I  wanted  to  help.  My  interest  was  further  heightened  by  a  workshop  I  at- 
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tended,  courtesy  of  PARC,  entitled,  "The  Art  of  Helping."  I  knew  I  had  found  my 
calling. 

Katura  Harvey,  executive  director  of  PARC,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  attend 
several  seminars/workshops/meetings  and  listened  to  me  when  she  had  the  time. 
She  is  a  very  special  and  gracious  person  that  gave  credence  and  encouragement  to 
my  offerings — never  letting  on  that  the  problems  I  noted  were  very  old  problems 
that  she  and  many  others  deeply  cared  about  as  much  as  I  was  just  beginning  to. 

As  I  prepared  to  move  into  a  home  of  my  own  and  my  resident  manager  position 
was  about  to  end,  Katura  asked  me  if  I  was  interested  in  being  a  VISTA.  Sure  I 
was!  Life  has  been  quite  worthwhile  ever  since! 

PRESERVICE  TRAINING 

In  November  of  1991,  I  traveled  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  by  plane  to  attend 
the  3-day  VISTA  Preservice  Orientation.  The  VISTA  Orientation  was  a  rich  experi- 
ence that  prepared  me  well  for  the  challenge  I  would  undertake — to  implement  a 
program  for  the  agency  and  the  community  it  served  that  would  continue  to  thrive 
after  my  VISTA  experience  was  complete.  The  speakers  were  delightful  and  very 
informative  as  they  motivated  and  inspired  us.  They  covered  everything  from  the 
"awareness  of  community  resources"  and  the  "recruiting  of  community  volunteers" 
to  "proposal  writing"  and  the  importance  of  reading,  research  and  political  aware- 
ness. 

We  were  given  an  opportunity  to  give  presentations  as  well,  upon  forming  groups 
and  completing  various  fun  and  developmental  activities  which  included  exercises 
in  "communication  skills,"  "planning  a  project,"  "promoting  a  project"  and  more. 
The  camaraderie  that  developed  was  unique  in  that  it  grew — not  from  common 
methods,  beliefs,  association  or  such — but  from  a  shared  desire  to  make  a  difference 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  in  the  area  of  homelessness,  retarded  citizens  or  domes- 
tic violence.  There  were  several  views  expressed  on  how  best  to  do  this.  It  was  very 
stimulating  to  hear  other  perceptions  and  possible  solutions. 

The  VISTA  panel  was  a  highlight,  as  they  shared  their  experiences.  The  grant 
writing  class  was  an  excellent  bonus  session.  I  returned  to  Portsmouth  eager  to  per- 
form my  duties  in  the  manner  I  agreed  to  when  I  raised  my  right  hand  and  repeat- 
ed the  oath  with  conviction. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As  a  housing  counselor  at  PARC  Place  Shelter,  I  assist  clients  with  transitioning. 
I  provide  housing  information  and  assist  clients  with  decisionmaking,  planning  and 
strategies  for  follow-up.  I  also  make  mental  health  care,  job  training  and  education- 
al program  referrals,  if  necessary,  and  help  clients  acquire  furniture  and  other 
household  items.  I  listen  when  a  client  needs  to  be  listened  to  and  try  to  be  support- 
ive and  encouraging  when  they  are  depressed. 

Also,  I  am  the  facilitator/coordinator  of  the  Network  for  Independence,  a  support 
group  for  current  and  former  residents,  whose  goal  is  to  promote  self-dependency, 
enabling  freedom  from  the  system  by  decreasing  hopelessness  and  despair  and  in- 
creasing awareness  of  personal  development  in  an  atmosphere  of  camaraderie  and 
community.  I  wrote  a  proposal  to  the  SYNOD  OF  THE  MID-ATLANTIC's  Self-De- 
velopment of  People  Committee  last  March,  asking  for  $15,000  in  seed  moneys  to 
insure  the  group's  ability  to  function  effectively  as  we  engage  in  self-development, 
using  the  funds  for  tuition  assistance,  child  care,  workshops/seminars/cultural 
events,  community  projects,  supplies,  etc.  The  SYNOD  approved  the  funding  in 
June  of  last  year.  Fundraisers  and  grants  will  provide  for  the  long  life  of  the  Net- 
work and  opportune  further  self-development. 

The  group  is  doing  well  and  still  preparing  for  FLIGHT.  Our  motto  is:  i^rthered 
Learning  /nspired  by  Greater  Hopes  and  Togetherness.  And  our  logo  is  a  butterfly 
because  a  cocoon,  an  immobile,  unassuming  and  ignored  creature,  turns  into  this 
winged  portrait  of  beauty,  freedom  and  majesty.  Often  what  is  hidden  beneath 
anger  and  hopelessness  are  dreams  unspoken  and  the  fear  of  yet  more  rejection,  an- 
other failure  and  mountainous  obstacles.  The  Network  for  Independence  will  pro- 
vide support,  encouragement  and  point  the  way. 

Katura  Harvey,  PARC's  executive  director,  and  Annette  Majors,  PARC's  shelter 
manager,  provide  guidance  and  caring  generously.  We  periodically  have  guest 
speakers  from  various  areas  of  expertise.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  venture. 

IMPROVING  THE  VISTA  PROGRAM  AND  PROCESS 

The  VISTA  program  is  an  excellent  one  and  I  do  not  have  any  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  I  do,  however,  have  an  idea  regarding  its  expansion.  The  VISTA  pro- 
gram has  been  a  tremendous  benefit  to  me,  to  the  agency  and,  I  like  to  think,  to  the 
people  I've  been  able  to  assist  via  the  agency.  I  feel  adamantly  that  funding  should 
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be  increased  to  the  VISTA  program  because — simply  put — it  works.  Of  the  govern- 
ment programs  in  existence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  because  it  opportunes 
empowerment;  it  does  not  systematically  disempower.  VISTA  avails  self-worth;  it 
does  not  challenge  one's  dignity.  It  promotes  growth,  personally  and  professionally, 
instead  of  promoting  dependency.  It  inspires  hope,  not  hopelessness.  And  it  does  so, 
with  the  participant  accepting  the  responsibility  for  a  most  commendable  and  much 
needed  pursuit — helping  others  in  poverty  or  crises. 

In  fact,  I  believe,  this  program  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  largest  (involving  3.5 
million  people),  most  damaging  yet  most  expensive  government  program — WEL- 
FARE. I  propose  that  the  VISTA  funding  be  increased,  and  welfare  funding  de- 
creased— by  taking  minority  welfare  recipients  and  preparing  them  as  VISTA's  that 
would  assist  agencies  in  inner  cities  or  troubled  communities  to  advance  the  fight 
against  not  only  drugs,  crimes,  teenage  pregnancies,  juvenile  delinquency,  et  cetera; 
but  also  the  self-hate,  despondency  and  complacency  that  prevails  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods. The  community  vehicles  driven  by  VISTA's  would  educate,  motivate  and  em- 
power urban  communities  in  a  way  that  would  promote  unity,  dignity  and  action.  In 
other  words,  the  very  ATTITUDES  beneath  welfare  dependency,  that  sometimes 
passes  from  generation  to  generation,  would  be  the  focus. 

This  doesn't  seem  logical  when  you  factor  that  VISTA's  are  eligible  for  welfare 
and  other  programs  without  the  VISTA  stipend  being  considered.  But  receiving 
moneys  with  zero  effort,  doesn't  compare  to  the  pride  evoked  from  having  worked 
for  it  or  taken  responsibility  for  receiving  it  in  some  way.  (For  instance,  I  feel  that 
my  son's  ADC  check  and  the  food  stamps  I  receive  are  due  to  my  efforts,  because  I 
work  very  hard  as  a  VISTA.  I  view  the  public  assistance  as  an  extension  of  my  sti- 
pend. Further,  to  complete  my  VISTA  term  and  then  subsist  on  welfare,  is  unthink- 
able. I  will  find  a  job.  I  will  return  to  school.  And  I  will  give  back  once  I  "make  it." 
ATTITUDE  is  90  percent.) 

The  responsibility  for  making  a  difference  in  these  communities  would  come  from 
the  people  that  are  hurting  the  most.  What  better  healing?  What  could  be  a  better 
remedy  than  empowerment? 

As  urban  VISTA's  make  a  difference  in  the  communities  they  service,  the  end 
result  would  hopefully  be  decreased  welfare  rolls — as  the  recipients,  who  see  welfare 
as  their  only  option  or  recipients  who  become  stuck  in  the  cycle  or  teenagers  who 
seek  independence  from  unhappy  homes  through  pregnancy  and  shelters,  become 
fully  functioning  members  of  society. 

In  summary,  I  feel  the  VISTA  program  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  mi- 
norities in  a  fashion  that  would  DIRECTLY  impact  minority  communities  and  mi- 
nority issues. 

Also,  semi-annual  or  quarterly  VISTA  seminars  for  recruited  welfare  recipients, 
in  addition  to  the  initial  Preservice  Orientation  would  facilitate  this  expansion,  as 
these  participants  would  probably  need  more  training  and  support. 

HOW  TO  A  TTRACT  AND  RETAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

Before  I  came  to  PARC  Place  Shelter,  I  had  never  heard  of  the  VISTA  program.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  learned  during  the  VISTA  Orientation  that  it  had  been  in  op- 
eration as  far  back  as  1971.  I  think  that  more  media  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
VISTA's  would  help  attract  individuals — individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  who  want 
to  make  a  difference,  too.  The  public's  knowledge  of  what  a  VISTA's  aims  are, 
would  discourage  the  insincere,  also. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  my  written  testimony  regarding  my  VISTA 
experiences.  I  enjoyed  sharing  them.  I  hope  this  testimony  will  be  of  use  to  you  and 
the  subcommittee. 

Chairman  Owens.  Ms.  Doris  Brown. 

Ms.  Brown.  Good  morning.  I  am  very  honored  to  be  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  other  distinguished  members. 

My  name  is  Doris  Brown.  I  am  a  single  parent  of  two  daughters. 
I  live  on  Barbour  Drive  in  a  housing  development  in  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  Living  there  I  see  firsthand  what  needs  improvement  in 
our  neighborhood  and  have  a  chance  to  recruit  other  tenants  to 
make  a  difference.  I  have  been  a  VISTA  at  the  Elm  Avenue  Center 
for  Health  for  16  months,  and  feel  being  a  VISTA  volunteer  is  very 
important  to  me  and  my  community. 

The  Elm  Avenue  Center  for  Health,  called  EACH,  is  a  health 
care  center  for  people  of  Portsmouth  who  are  low  income  and  with- 
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out  health  insurance,  medicare  or  medicaid.  The  focus  of  the 
Center  is  prevention,  health  education  and  chronic  illness  follow- 
up.  The  hope  is  that  those  who  use  the  services  of  EACH  will  bene- 
fit by  learning  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  health  and  teach  their 
children  to  do  the  same. 

EACH  opened  in  June  1990.  The  Director  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  VISTA  in  September  of  1991,  after  hearing  about  it  through 
one  of  her  volunteers.  VISTA  is  to  motivate  people  to  help  them- 
selves. We  felt  this  was  what  we  were  trying  to  do  through  the  mis- 
sion of  EACH. 

The  position  was  offered  to  me  because  I  had  been  volunteering 
at  EACH  and,  according  to  the  Director,  had  demonstrated  the 
skills  and  interest  required  for  a  VISTA  volunteer.  My  duties  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  at  EACH  include  the  following: 

I  make  contact  with  people  in  the  community  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  the  Center.  I  often  visit 
the  homeless  for  this  purpose.  I  meet  with  the  people  who  come  to 
the  Center  to  provide  assistance  with  accessing  the  resources — 
housing,  food,  social  services — and  other  organizations  that  are 
available  to  them. 

As  a  VISTA  volunteer  at  EACH,  I  am  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional programs  and  for  arranging  a  display  each  month.  I  make 
contact  with  organizations  or  individuals  to  do  the  displays.  These 
have  included  AIDS  and  Teen  Pregnancy.  I  contact  people  in  the 
community  and  invite  them  to  become  volunteers  and  orient  new 
volunteers  to  EACH.  I  am  developing  a  written  manual  which  de- 
scribes what  I  do  at  EACH  which  will  be  used  by  other  volunteers 
at  EACH. 

I  assist  the  Director  as  necessary  toward  reaching  the  goals  of 
the  Center.  This  past  year,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Health  Care  Advisory  Committee  and  various  other  committees  to 
represent  the  needs  of  the  patients  who  come  to  EACH.  Because  of 
my  life  experience  and  closeness  to  the  people  we  serve,  I  am  able 
to  make  known  the  problems  from  the  clients'  point  of  view. 

I  personally  know  many  of  the  people  we  serve  and  I  am  from 
the  same  cultural  and  social  background.  They  are  not  afraid  to  ap- 
proach me  about  their  problems.  According  to  the  Director,  my  fa- 
miliar and  down-to-earth  manner  is  frequently  more  effective  than 
hers.  I  provide  a  stability  to  the  Center  where  there  are  so  many 
different  volunteers  helping  out  for  short  periods  of  time. 

As  a  result  of  our  guidance,  several  volunteers  gained  a  self-con- 
fidence that  has  enabled  them  to  get  jobs.  Two  have  gone  on  to 
school.  A  real  advantage  for  me,  personally,  was  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  VISTA  income  and  health  insurance  did  not  adversely 
affect  my  present  financial  and  housing  situation. 

As  a  part  of  my  initial  training,  I  attended  a  week-long  seminar 
to  become  oriented  to  my  responsibilities  as  a  VISTA  volunteer.  I 
attend  a  monthly  conference  on  nutrition  and  keep  a  diary  of  my 
activities  which  the  Director  and  I  review  periodically. 

The  desire  to  volunteer  comes  from  inside  the  person  who  offers. 
We  volunteer  either  because  we  have  been  raised  and  taught  to 
help  others  or  because  we  want  to  give  back  something  in  return 
for  help  we  have  gotten.  Two  examples  of  this  are  our  students 
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who  come  to  volunteer  after  finishing  their  training  and  patients 
who  volunteer. 

Some  volunteer  because  they  see  a  need  and  are  inspired  to  help. 
Some  of  our  volunteers  do  so  because  they  have  no  work  experi- 
ence and  little  education,  and  we  offer  references  if  they  do  a  good 
job  volunteering.  We  teach  job  skills  to  those  volunteers  as  needed. 

Regarding  retention,  volunteers  need  the  same  things  others 
need  in  any  job  setting — to  be  treated  with  respect,  ideas  listened 
to,  a  sense  that  what  they  are  doing  is  important  and  helpful,  en- 
joyment in  the  work,  support,  and  encouragement.  What  is  also  es- 
sential is  other  support  systems  like  living  expenses,  housing,  safe 
child  care,  transportation,  health  care  insurance,  et  cetera.  Our 
volunteers  who  have  problems  in  any  of  these  areas  do  not  stay 
long. 

Regarding  the  VISTA  program  and  process  itself,  I  share  these 
thoughts  with  you  from  the  director  of  EACH.  The  application 
form  is  cumbersome;  there  are  too  many  questions  asking  the  same 
thing.  Perhaps  there  could  be  a  biannual  report  rather  than  a 
quarterly.  Volunteer-run  programs,  at  least  at  EACH,  are  people 
oriented,  not  paper  oriented,  and  the  quarterly  report  is  truly  a 
chore.  She  requests  longer  contract  time;  instead  of  yearly,  have 
the  grant  application  be  for  2  or  more  years  at  a  time. 

It  has  been  difficult  balancing  the  VISTA  direction  that  the 
VISTA  volunteer  not  be  in  any  leadership  position  but  be  a  motiva- 
tor of  other  people  and  not  provide  direct  service.  The  fact  is,  I  do 
all  these  things  at  various  times  out  of  need  of  the  low-income 
project  that  EACH  is  and  the  minimal  staff  available.  The  director 
has  to  work  hard  to  make  the  paperwork  fit  the  VISTA  require- 
ment. 

Despite  this  complaint,  the  fact  is,  however,  we  have  all  learned 
more  about  motivating  people  to  do  for  themselves  as  a  result  of 
the  VISTA  director.  She  believes  VISTA  could  allow  for  movement 
of  the  VISTA  volunteer  into  leadership  positions  in  the  community, 
remain  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  still  not  lose  the  motivating  focus 
of  the  program. 

Finally,  personally,  without  VISTA  I  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  reach  out  the  way  I  have  done  this  past  year.  I  have 
learned  about  teaching  others  about  their  health,  I  have  learned 
how  to  help  people  do  for  themselves  instead  of  doing  things  for 
them,  and  I  have  learned  that  a  lot  of  times  people  can  solve  things 
themselves;  they  just  need  someone  to  listen  to,  encourage,  and 
support  them.  I  am  learning  how  to  reach  out  and  get  others  in- 
volved. I  have  learned  how  to  make  things  happen,  and  I  have 
learned  that  I  can  have  a  big  influence  on  my  community.  I  have 
become  a  much  more  exciting  person. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Brown  follows:] 
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Gocd  riOT-nirg,  Ky    nerra  16  Oori«  9fown     I  am  D  C'.nglc  parent  of  7    daug'^tcro    1  live 

on  Barbojr  Dri'.e  in  a  "lo^sirg  development  m  PcrtSPCuti,  Virginii   Living  here  1  see 
lirst  hand  what  needs  improvement,  in  our  neighbO'hosd  »r.3  have  a  chance  to  rccru:t 
other  tenants  tc  make  a  difference.  I  have  been  a  VISTfl  at  the  Eln  Aveiiye  Center  for 
health   for  13  (thirteen)  months  and  feel  being  s  vist»  volunteer  is  very  important 
to  ma  and  my  cooinanlty. 

The  Elm  Avenue  Center  for  Health,  called  EACH,  it  a  health  care  center  for  people  of 
Porlfcrnouth  who  »re  Ijw  income  and  without  health  insurance,  Medicare  or  Medicaid 

The  focus  of  the  center  is  prevention,  health  education  and  chronic  illness  follow 

up.       Tli«   liu|jir    .b    tlidt    tliutB  wliu   ubu    Llie    beivlces    of    EA;h   will    benefit   by    learning   ho« 

to  tak9  care  of  their  own  health  and  leach  their  children  to  do  the  same. 

The  paper  you  received  goes  into  mo-e  depth  about  the  history  and  purpose  of  EACH. 

EACH  opened  In  June  1990   The  director  made  an  application  to  VISTA  in  Sept  91  after 
hearing  about  It  through  one  of  her  volunteers.   This  volunteer  heard  ascut  VISTft 
through  another  agency  (PARC)  who  was  already  using  VISTA  vclurteers.  The  gcal  of 
VISTA  is  to  motivate  people  to  help  thenselves;   we  felt  this  was  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  through  the  tiission  of  EACH. 

The  position  was  offered  to  .-nyself  because  I  hai  teen  volunteering  at  EACH,  and 
according  to  the  director,  haa  oenonstraieo  that  1  naa  the  skills  an3  interest 
required  for  a  VISTA  volunteer, 

f\y   duties  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  include  the  following 

I  make  contact  with  people  in  the  corr.nunity  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  and 
encourage  them  to  cone  to  the  Center.   I  often  v.sit  tne  hotreless  for  this  purpose. 

I  meet  with  the  people  who  cone  to  the  Center  to  provide  assisvance  with  accessing 
t.ne  resources  ^housing,  food,  social  services,  e'.cJ  available  to  them. 

As  the  VISTA  volunteer  at  EACH  I  am  responsible  for  the  educational  prograir.s  and  fo' 
arranging  a  new  display  each  month   I  make  contact  with  organizations  or 
individuals  to  do  the  displays   These  have  included  AIDS,  Teen  Pregnancy,  Taking 
Medications  Properly,  Nutrition,  Afro  -  American  history 

I  contact  people  in  the  community  and  invite  them  to  become  vo.unteers  and  orient 
new  volunteers  to  EACH.   I  am  developing  a  written  manual  which  describes  what  I  do 
which  will  be  used  by  others  who  volunteer  at  EACH. 

1  aid  the  director  as  necessary  toward  reaching  '.he  goal  of  the  Center. 

This  past  year  I  have  been  a  rember  of  The  Mayor's  Health  Care  Advisory  Corrniittee  and 
various  other  coiimittees  to  rep-esent  the  reeds  of  patients  who  come  to  EACH 
Because  of  my  life  experience  and  closeness  to  the  people  we  serve,  I  am  able  to  make 
known  the  problems  from  the  clients'  point  of  view 

I  personally  know  -nany  cf  the  people  we  serve   and  am  froir  the  same  cultural  and 
sociclogical  background   Thev  are  not  afraid  to  aoproach  me  about  their  problems 
According  to  the  director,  my  familiar  and  down  to  earth  manner  is  frequently  more 
effective  than  hers. 
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I  pi-ovrlo  n    ■;*-»'iilily  to  tha  fcater  whoro  '.here  are  bo  riny  di''crcnl  volunteers 
l-elpjng  out  for  short  periodB  of  time 

Ps  a  result  of  o.^r  guidance,  several  volunteers  giired  a  self  confidence  th»l  has 
9nsblpn  !  hi&fri  to  got  j  obc  .   Two  have  gone  on  to  school 

If  it  uer-^r.'t  for  tl^o  volurilearo,  EACH  cou'.d  not  afford  to  renain  open    Oui  VISTA 
volunteer  has  r.ade  a  valuable  contribution  to  us  being  able  to  find  ano  or;ent 
volunteers 

A  real  sdvjntsge  to  me  pcsonally  was  that  the  availability  of  VISTA  ii'tyini/  and 
health  insurance  did  not  adversely  affect  my  present  financial  and  hcusing 
ci tuat  ion 

As  a  pirt  of  m^  initial  training  I  atlerced  a  ».t?i-k  luny  beminar  to  ceccroe  oriented  to 
the  responsibi  I'tiw  of  Q-  VISTR  volunteer.   I  altena  a  tr.onthly  conference  on  nutrition 
and  l<eep  a  diary  of  rr.y  activities  whicri  '.lie  dirsLtor  ard  I  review  3er  loCicaUy . 
One-cn-one  conferences  with  the  director  occur  frequently  at  t^e  Center  ss  needed. 

The  desire  to  volunteer  comes  from  inside  the  pe"S3n  who  offers   Ue  volunteer 
either  because  w«  have  been  raised  or  lauyht  to  help  others  or  Dersjse  we  want  to 
give  back  something  in  return  for  help  *6  have  gotten.   Two  examples  of  this  are  our 
students  who  continue  to  volunteer  ciftsr  finishing  their  precepto's-iip  ara  patients 
who  volunteer.   Some  volunteer  te:aj5e  they  see  a  n&sd  anc  are  inspired  to  help.  Some 
of  Our  volun-.eera  du  bu  ueLaube  they  have  no  worn  experierte  ara  Ultle  education  and 
tt2  offer  res, res  if  they  do  a  good  job  as  a  vo^^ntee^   U'e  leach  job  skills  to  these 
volunteers  as  ittfJtfU. 

Reijaidiiiy  it'.eiition,  volurteers  need  the  same  things  othe-s  need  in  any  jot  setting, 
eg.  to  Ce  treated  *ith  respect,  ideas  listened  to,  a  sense  that  what  they  are  doing 
ia  iniij>;riant  an;  helpful,  enjoynsnt  in  tne  work,  support,  ercc^rage'rgnt,  etc   What 
13  aisc  essential  is  other  support  systems  like  li.'ing  expe-ses ,  housing,  safe 
chiidcare,  trarsportaticn,  health  :a-e  insurance,  et:   Our  volunteers  who  have 
problems  in  any  of  these  areas  oc  njt  Stay  long. 

Regarding  the  VISTA  program  a-.d  prozsss  itself,  I    share  these  thoughts  *ith  you  from 
tne  director  of  EACH 

The  application  'orm  is  cumtersome-  t-^.ere  are  too  nany  questions  asking  the  same 
thing   Perhaps  tnere  could  be  biannual  reports  rather  than  q^a-terly.   Volunteer  run 
programs  Ut  least  EACH)  are  people  oriented,  not  paper  oriented  and  the  quarterly 
report  is  truly  a  chora.   She  requests  longer  contract  tirnes,  instead  of  yearly,  have 
the  grant  application  be  for  2  years  or  more  at  a  time 

It  has  beer  dnf.cull  balancing  the  VIS'A  direction  that  the  VlSTfl  volunteer  net  be 
in  any  "leader-ship"  positions  but  is  a  .Totivator  of  other  people,  and  that  she  not 
provide  "direct  service".   Tne  fact  is  I  do  all  these  at  various  times  out  of 
necessity  of  the  low  income  project  thai  EACH  is  and  the  mmirral  staff  available. 
The  director  has  to  work  haro  to  nake  the  paper  work  C-eports,  etc  )  fit  the  VISTA 
requirement.   Cespite  tnis  cor.plamt,  the  fact  is  however,  ue  have  all  learned  irore 
about  motivating  people  to  Co  for  thetrselves  a;  a  result  of  this  VISTA  directicn. 
She  believes  the  VISTA  could  allow  for  m2verr,e-t  of  the  VISTA  volunteer  mto 
leadership  pcsitions  in  her  ccmraunity,  -e"nain  a  VISTA  volunteer  and  still  not  locse 
the  "motivating"  focus  of  the  program. 
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"Uit.hnut.  Vl'^ta  I  uiould  not  ha^/e  had  the  coi.ir»ge  to  roach  out  Iha  way  I'v»  dono  this 
past  year.   I've  learnea  about  teaching  other*  about  their  health.  1 'v  learned  how  to 
hpip  ppop\«  rjo  for    Ihemgelves  instead  of  doing  things  (or  them  and  learned  that  a  lot 
of  limes  people  can  solve  things  themselves,  they  oust  need  someona  to  listen  an2 
pnri-iura(]e  »nd  support  then    I  '  n    learning  how  to  roach  out  and  get  others  involved 
I've  Isarr.ed  how  to  make  things  happen  and  I've  learned  that  1  can  have  an  inMuence 
on  my  community    I  have  become  a  much  more  e><;iting  person  " 

Uhon  I  6ha-ed  this  with  the  director,  ihc  laid  she  agrees  with  this  totsUy  and  told 
me  to  tell  you  this. 
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EACH 

ELM   AVCMUC 


ELM  AVEKVE   C ESTER  for  HEALTH 

1701    ELM    AViNUE 

PORTSMOUTH,    VA.    23704 

(804)   397-6955 


PURPOSE 

The  E)i.  Avenue  Center  (cr  Heaiii  (EACH)  is  a  health  care  center  for  oecple  oi 
Portsmouth  who  are  low  income  and  wit.-.cul  health  insurance,  MeCicare  or  Medicaid 
Th.e  focus  of  the  center  is  p-e/enticn,  health  edjcaticn  and  ch-onic  iUr.es*  foUo* 
up.   The  hope  is  that  these  who  use  the  services  of  EACH  will  benefit  ty  learning  ho- 
lo  take  care  of  their  own  health  anc  teach  their  ch.ilcren  to  do  t.he  sare   The  hcoe  is 
that  patients  wiU  seek  treafaent  early  so  that  trieir  medical  conditicr  does  not 
progress  to  serious  medical  :o:npl  ications  and  aisaslirg  diseases 

USTCRY 

Ei^CH  IS  the  result  of  people  '-cm  various  acenciss  ses 

ir.ike  the  Center  .-acpen    !t  w=s  raacs  possible  thrower 

providec  by  the  =ort5mouth  -js-^eral  Hospital  Fsu.nsaticr 


sasley  Fc'jnda 


on 


Blue  C-css  31ue  Shield  an-  otr-.sr 


g  the  -?ec  ar.c  wording  to 
art  up  financial  su30c-t 
and  idcitional  funcs  '-oir 
larma 1 1  uns ;  space  was 


provided  by  Hartin  Luther  Ki-g  Jr  LniteC  heihocist  Church.   Medical  arc  other 
services  were  ccrtriputed  by  r.arview  Hsdical  Cants-,  Portsncut-  5eneral  Hosptal 
fedcare  Phy-siciar-s  anc  numer-us  ircivicua.s.  icn^Turity  ac=nc  ■  ='   Ch'  ---.es  and"   ' 
cr  gar  nations 

THE  PSCBLEtl 


The  problems  we  see  are  often  f-e  result  of  persistent  cvces  z'.    peer  .nea.tn 
physical,   social/enotional,  vccalional  and  abuse  problens  that  run  in  fan''ies 
Uhen  oeoole  ccxe  to  the  Cantsr  with  a  probUj,  we  -se  the  oppo-tunity  to  educate  -hem 
ar.  .hose  who  accompany  thea   We  loot,  at  altering  cycles  of  :cor  lifestyles  tr,rougn 
appropriate  resourcss 


ecucaiion  and  use  of 


There  is  a  neec  for  ea-lier  irecical  inte-vention   For  example,  a  person   is  m  the 
ear.y  stage  of  a  medical  problem;   s.he  cannot  get  an  appointment  with  a  docto-  (no 
reoney  ,  no  insurance,  no  clinics  in  Portsmouth,  and  the  Health  Department  not  taking 
any  new  patients);  her  condition  worsen-;  she  becomes  too  ill  to  work  (yet  not 
totally  disapled);  she  often  ends  up  m  the  emergency  room;  now  she  is  seriously  or 
chronically  ill,  requiring  more  expensive  medical  treatment  and  is  now  unproductive 
nany  of  our  patients  do  not  have  su'ficient  job  skills  or  education  to  have  a  choice 
0.  a  less  labor  intensive  job  when  they  age  or  find  themselves  with  a  node-ately 
disabling  condition.   Many  Cc  not  have  the  skills  or  ene-gy  (Cue  to  their  illness) 
to  wade  through  the  p-oces=  for  getting  help  for  which  they  mior.t  be  eligible  "  Often 
however  when  they  see<  such  assistance,  they  find  they  are  not'eligible  for  any  kind 
of  aid  ana  so  end  uc  back  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  above  scena-io 
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:=E;RfiT.CN  CF  EACH 

•■^CH  IS  mjriged  bv  »  o-j-se  srac*.i'.;oner  who  is  on  C-Vv  'Jll  *.ime  ana  provide*  i^e 
creel  care  (.c  L^e  pa'-ient-s   EACH  jses  the  volunlary  services  O'    pi^ciciant  who 
ioniia    t^o^r  servicas  2-<l  hcurs  a  *^e<    A  staff  c'  volunteers  incijcmg  nurs«s 
rceaical  assistants,  otJ^er  nurse  ::ro:  ti  licners ,  anc  our  clients   orovicJo  ha.:;  at  the 
center  ira  fac.iitata  the  ecucational  program 

The  nu-S9  practiticne'  ans.'o-  pnysician  sees  patients  for  the  nedical  visits    These 
visits  are  purposaly  scheculea  'or  half  hour  appointjients  so  that  tme  is  allowed  for 
leaching.   The  vol-nteers  keep  health  education  tapes  runni-g  :n  t-e  waiting  area 
Each  month  a  3i  f  f  e^en^  efl'-calion  display  is  set  up  in  this  waiting  area.   Multiple 
panohlets  and  other  reading  natarials  are  rr.ade  available  for  the  patients  and 
visitors  to  take  with  them,   T'-e  viS'fi  volunteer  is  responsible  for  the  educational 
programs   and  for  arranging   a  reu  display  each  month    She  makes  contact  with 
organizations  or  individuals  to  do  the  displays   These  have  included  AIDS,  Teen 
Pregnancy.  Taking  Meaicaiions  Properly.  Nut-ilion,  Afro  -  A.-nericdn  history. 


STATISTICS 

YTO  nuncer  of  mecical  visits  Jan  92 

VTD  nurper  of  ecucaticnsl  visits  Jan  92 

Total 

VTD  nuicer  of  ireaica.  visits  Jar  53 
YTO  nuroer  o"  ec-^cat.orai  visits  Jan  93 

Total 
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Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Lisa  Woll. 

Ms.  Woll.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
views  of  Friends  of  VISTA  before  you. 

After  years  of  fighting  to  keep  VISTA  alive  and  then  to  preserve 
its  mission,  it  is  truly  exciting  to  have  a  President  whose  priorities 
include  attacking  poverty  and  promoting  service.  Although  most  of 
President  Clinton's  national  service  comments  have  been  about 
service  in  conjunction  with  loan  forgiveness  for  college  youth,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  Office  on  National  Service,  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  will  include  Americans  of  all  ages  and  educational 
backgrounds  and  goals.  As  you  know,  VISTA  has  always  been  an 
inclusive  program,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  President  Clinton's  Na- 
tional Service  Initiative  will  provide  for  a  long  awaited  rejuvena- 
tion of  VISTA. 

We  were  thus  pleased  to  learn  that  VISTA  is  slated  to  receive 
$1.2  million  in  the  President's  Summer  Service  Plan  should  it  get 
appropriated  funds,  although  we  remain  hopeful  that  VISTA  will 
receive  a  greater  percentage  of  funding  in  his  larger  National  Serv- 
ice Plan. 

When  Friends  of  VISTA  came  before  you  during  the  reauthoriza- 
tion in  1989,  the  role  of  VISTA  National  Service  was  already  an 
issue.  During  that  hearing,  Friends  of  VISTA  said  to  you  that  if 
Congress  wanted  to  increase  service  opportunities  they  should  in- 
crease existing  successful  programs  in  addition  to  creating  new 
ones.  We  urged  you  to  make  sure  that  expansion  of  VISTA  was  a 
part  of  any  national  service  program  in  order  to  allow  greater  op- 
portunities for  people  to  spend  a  year  of  their  lives  working  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  hunger,  homelessness,  illiteracy,  and  other  human 
suffering.  Nearly  4  years  later.  Friends  of  VISTA  stands  by  these 
same  recommendations. 

VISTA  is  a  proven  successful  program  and  the  only  full-time 
Federal  volunteer  program  with  the  purpose  of  alleviating  poverty. 
In  1994,  VISTA  will  celebrate  its  30th  anniversary,  having  enrolled 
more  than  100,000  volunteers  on  more  than  12,000  anti-poverty 
projects  of  the  kind  you  have  heard  about  this  morning.  Volunteers 
of  all  ages  and  all  backgrounds  serve  in  VISTA,  offering  a  variety 
of  skills  and  experiences.  Volunteers  recruited  from  local  communi- 
ties serve  alongside  those  recruited  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  role  in  low-income  communities  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  that  of  resource  mobilizer,  catalyst,  community  developer,  as 
well  as  direct  service  provider. 

Your  own  subcommittee's  hearing  record  from  VISTA's  25th  an- 
niversary provides  ample  evidence  of  the  life-changing  experiences 
VISTA  has  provided  for  its  volunteers  and  the  communities.  It  has 
truly  created  and  sustained  a  service  ethic  among  volunteers,  a 
lifelong  commitment  to  low-income  communities. 

As  you  know,  the  details  of  the  Clinton  plan  are  unknown,  al- 
though the  President  is  expected  to  offer  an  outline  of  that  plan  on 
Monday.  However,  we  do  know  that  this  administration  does  not 
want  to  create  a  program  that  is  run  entirely  from  the  Federal 
Government  but  one  which  takes  advantage  of  existing  State  and 
local  programs  and  networks. 
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Because  of  the  community-based  nature  of  VISTA,  it  fits  well 
within  this  construct.  VISTA  projects  are  locally  developed  and 
managed,  thus  making  VISTA  a  Federal  program  which  responds 
to  the  needs  that  have  been  identified  at  the  local  level.  VISTA  can 
also  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of 
low-income  populations  as  well  as  the  program  priorities  of  the 
Clinton  administration. 

During  the  1970s,  many  VISTA  volunteers  worked  in  low-income 
energy  assistance  in  response  to  the  energy  crisis.  In  the  early 
eighties,  many  volunteers  were  assigned  to  food  banks  in  order  to 
expand  their  capacity  and  increase  donations  and  distribution  of 
food.  Most  recently,  as  you  know,  particularly  in  the  VISTA  Liter- 
acy Corps,  a  significant  number  of  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  as- 
signed to  literacy  projects. 

Today,  VISTA's  can  tackle  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
facing  low-income  communities,  such  as  job  readiness  programs  for 
persons  seeking  to  reenter  the  job  market,  economic  development 
in  rural  communities,  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless,  and 
support  systems  for  those  afflicted  with  AIDS.  Because  of  its  flexi- 
bility, VISTA  can  also  be  linked  with  other  anti-poverty  initiatives 
such  as  enterprise  zones. 

Friends  of  VISTA  strongly  recommends  that  the  White  House 
Office  on  National  Service  use  components  of  the  ACTION  agency 
infrastructure  in  its  National  Service  Initiative.  Of  the  two  agen- 
cies administering  service  programs — the  Commission  which  you 
have  heard  about  this  morning  and  ACTION— only  ACTION  has  a 
field  structure,  with  47  States,  nine  regional  offices,  extensive  con- 
tact with  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials,  and  a  planning/pro- 
gramming system  responsive  to  local  needs.  Utilizing  the  infra- 
structure and  programming  and  support  systems  would  expedite 
implementation  of  a  national  service  program  and  take  advantage 
of  action's  expertise  in  the  mobilization  of  volunteer  resources. 

My  written  testimony  outlines  a  number  of  services  ACTION  can 
provide,  but  I  think  the  most  important  is  instituting  requirement, 
screening,  and  placement  systems  for  national  service  participants, 
which  they  have  done  in  thousands  of  local  communities  across  the 
country  already. 

In  short,  Friends  of  VISTA  believe  that  ACTION  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  support  the  new  national  service  effort,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Commission,  and  to  provide  greatly  needed  accountability 
and  oversight  of  volunteers  and  projects. 

In  terms  of  specific  suggestions  for  programmatic  changes  to 
VISTA,  I  am  gratified  to  report  that  many  of  the  changes  this  sub- 
committee implemented  in  the  last  reauthorization  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  have  improved  the  functioning  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  remains,  however,  room  for  improvement.  As  you 
know,  in  1975  the  budget  funded  4,500  service  years.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  with  just  3,400  service  years,  VISTA  remains  a  very 
small  program.  Within  a  national  service  program  there  is  certain- 
ly room  to  at  least  fund  the  same  number  of  volunteers  that  were 
funded  in  1975.  But  I  also  believe  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  number  of  volunteers,  depending 
on  the  final  appropriation. 
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You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  currently  the  total  number 
of  VISTA  slots  in  approved  projects  is  approximately  5,000.  What 
that  means  is  that  with  just  some  additional  funding,  projects  could 
quickly  go  up  to  5,000  VISTA  volunteers,  an  increase  of  1,600  over 
what  is  currently  in  the  program. 

VISTA  should  also  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  young 
people  in  the  program.  In  1988,  only  13  percent  of  the  volunteers 
were  ages  18  to  25.  Today,  because  of  changes  made  in  the  last  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  work  of  ACTION  staff,  that  number  is  up 
to  26  percent,  a  significant  improvement  and  one  I  think  we  were 
all  hoping  for.  Similarly,  the  number  of  recent  college  graduates 
has  also  increased  and  the  loan  forgiveness  proposal  under  consid- 
eration by  the  President  would  expand  the  forgiveness  opportuni- 
ties already  given  to  VISTA's  and,  I  think,  prove  an  incentive  for 
getting  additional  college  graduates  into  the  program. 

The  most  significant  gain  in  the  past  year,  however,  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  who  are  nationally  re- 
cruited. Just  a  few  years  ago,  almost  none  of  the  volunteers  were 
nationally  recruited,  and  today  20  percent  of  the  volunteers  are  na- 
tional recruits.  This  emphasis  on  a  mix  of  local  and  national  re- 
cruits should  be  maintained.  However,  there  is  still  a  great  need 
for  wide-ranging  publicity  efforts  on  behalf  of  VISTA.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  it  remains  a  largely  hidden  program. 

VISTA  should  also  resurrect  its  effort  to  recruit  volunteers  with 
specialized  training  and  skills,  such  as  lawyers,  educators,  archi- 
tects, accountants,  doctors,  and  engineers.  Additionally,  longer 
training  should  be  provided  for  in-service  and  pre-service,  and 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  an  esprit  de  corps,  the 
sense  that  individual  volunteers  are  part  of  a  nationwide  program. 

In  short,  in  1993  the  need  for  VISTA  is  as  compelling  as  it  was  in 
1964.  Today,  a  startling  number  of  families  live  in  poverty;  home- 
lessness  and  hunger  continue  to  plague  our  cities,  our  towns,  and 
our  people;  urban  violence,  poverty,  and  despair  have  finally  gotten 
some  attention.  The  fact  that  many  rural  communities  live  with 
many  of  these  same  conditions  and  receive  little  attention;  and 
today  problems  exist  that  didn't  exist  or  were  largely  ignored  in 
1964 — AIDS,  domestic  violence,  environmental  degradation — means 
that  there  is  much  left  for  VISTA  to  do  in  its  role  as  this  country's 
full-time  anti-poverty  volunteer  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Friends  of  VISTA 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  thank  you  for  all  the  work  Congress 
undertook  to  make  certain  that  there  still  is  a  VISTA  program  in 
1993  to  talk  about.  The  many  friends  of  VISTA  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  ensure  that  VISTA  serves  as  a  cornerstone  of 
President  Clinton's  National  Service  Initiative  and  that  anti-pover- 
ty volunteer  initiatives  are  an  important  national  service  priority. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Woll  follows:] 
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Good  Morning.    Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conamittee,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  views  of  Friends 
of  VISTA  before  your  Subcommittee.    After  years  of  fighting  to  keep 
VISTA  alive  and  then  to  preserve  its  mission,  it  is  truly  exciting  to 
have  a  President  whose  priorities  include  attacking  poverty  and 
promoting  service.    Although  most  of  President  Clinton's  national 
service  comments  have  been  about  service  in  conjunction  with  loan 
forgiveness  for  college  youth,  according  to  the  White  House  Office  on 
National  Service,  the  President's  service  initiative  will  include 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  educational  backgrounds  and  goals. 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  has  always  been  an  inclusive 
program  and  it  is  our  hope  that  President  Clinton's  national  service 
initiative  will  provide  the  long-awaited  rejuvenation  of  VISTA. 


VISTA  and  National  Service 


When  I  represented  Friends  of  VISTA  before  this  subcommittee 
in  1989,  the  role  of  VISTA  in  national  service  was  already  an  issue. 
During  that  hearing,  I  said  that  if  members  of  Congress  wanted  to 
increase  service  opportunities,  they  must  increase  existing,  successful 
programs  in  addition  to  creating  new  approaches.    I  urged  you  to 
make  sure  that  expansion  of  VISTA  was  a  part  of  any  national  service 
program  in  order  to  allow  more  people  to  spend  a  year  of  their  lives 
working  to  alleviate  poverty,  hunger,  homelessness,  illiteracy  and 
other  human  suffering.    Nearly  four  years  later,  Friends  of  VISTA 
stands  by  these  same  recommendations. 

VISTA  is  a  proven,  successful  program  and  the  only  full-time, 
federal  volunteer  program  with  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
poverty.    In  1994,  VISTA  will  celebrate  its  30th  Anniversary  having 
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enrolled  more  than  100,000  volunteers  in  more  than  12,000  anti-poverty  projects 
across  the  nation.    Volunteers  of  all  ages  and  all  backgrounds  serve  in  VISTA, 
offering  a  variety  of  skills  and  experiences.    VISTA  volunteers  recruited  from 
local  communities  serve  alongside  those  recruited  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  role  within  low-income  communities  has,  and  continues  to  be,  that  of 
resource  mobilizer,  catalyst  and  community  developer  as  well  as  direct  service 
provider.    Your  committee's  hearing  record  from  VISTA's  25th  Anniversary 
provides  ample  evidence  of  the  life-changing  experiences  VISTA  has  provided.    It 
has  truly  created  and  sustained  a  "service  ethic"  among  volunteers,  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  low-income  communities. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  Clinton  plan,  we  do  know  that 
this  Administration  does  not  want  to  create  a  program  that  is  run  entirely  from  the 
federal  government,  but  one  which  takes  advantage  of  existing  state  and  local 
programs  and  networks.    Because  of  the  community-based  nature  of  the  VISTA 
program,  it  fits  well  within  this  construct.    VISTA  projects  are  locally  developed 
and  managed,  thus  making  VISTA  a  federal  program  which  responds  to  the  needs 
that  have  been  identified  at  the  local  level.    While  VISTA  project  sponsors  are 
both  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations,  the  programs's  greatest  impact 
has  been  achieved  under  grassroots  or  citizen  participation  organizations  whose 
ultimate  goals  are  the  attainment  of  capacity  building,  the  training  and  building  of 
local  leadership,  and  self-sufficiency  within  the  low-income  community.    Since  the 
VISTA  program  seeks,  but  does  not  require,  a  financial  contribution  from  its 
sponsoring  organizations,  those  with  fewer  resources  can  still  obtain  VISTA 
volunteers  for  activities  that  might  otherwise  fail  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

VISTA  can  also  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of 
low-income  populations  as  well  as  the  program  priorities  of  this  Administration. 
During  the  energy  "crisis"of  the  late  70's  for  example,  many  VISTA  volunteers 
were  involved  in  low-income  energy  assistance,  conservation,  and  appropriate 
technology  activities.    In  the  early  1980's,  many  volunteers  were  assigned  to  a 
network  of  newly-created  food  banks  in  order  to  expand  their  capacity  and  increase 
donations  and  distribution  of  food.    Most  recently,  a  significant  number  of  all 
VISTA  volunteers  have  been  assigned  to  literacy  projects,  recruiting  students, 
training  tutors,  and  mobilizing  private  sector  resources  to  enable  these  programs  to 
continue  after  the  VISTA  resource  is  withdrawn. 

VISTA  volunteers  can  continue  to  tackle  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
facing  the  low-income  population  such  as  job-readiness  programs  for  persons 
seeking  to  enter  and  reenter  the  job  market,  economic  development  in  forgotten 
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rural  communities,  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless  and  support  systems  for 
those  afflicted  with  AIDS.    VISTA  volunteers  can  also  play  a  role  in  addressing 
environmental  problems  in  low-income  communities.    For  instance,  in  parts  of  the 
Southeastern  U.S.,  VISTA  volunteers  are  developing  water  and  wastewater 
systems  for  communities  without  potable  water.    Because  of  its  flexibility,  VISTA 
can  also  be  linked  with  other  anti-poverty  initiatives  such  as  enterprise  zones. 
Additionally,  there  is  no  reason  that  VISTA  projects  and  volunteers,  where 
appropriate,  could  not  work  with  other  programs  likely  to  be  included  in  national 
service,  such  as  youth  corps  and  YouthBuild. 

The  VISTA  program  also  offers  the  Clinton  Administration  experienced 
VISTA  volunteers  who  can  serve  as  "volunteer  leaders"  by  providing  necessary 
support  and  technical  assistance  to  national  service  activities. 


ACTION  Infrastructure  and  National  Service 

Friends  of  VISTA  strongly  recommends  that  the  White  House  Office  on 
National  Service  use  components  of  the  ACTION  agency  infrastructure  in  its 
national  service  initiative.    Of  the  two  agencies  administering  service  programs, 
the  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service,  and  the  ACTION  agency, 
only  ACTION  has  a  field  strucUire.    As  you  know,  ACTION  administers  a  broad 
array  of  volunteer  programs  in  addition  to  VISTA,  including  RSVP,  Foster 
Grandparents  and  Senior  Companions,  as  well  as  Student  Community  Service  and 
demonstration  programs.    Together,  these  programs  comprise  more  than  one  half 
million  volunteers  in  thousands  of  local  communities.    ACTION  has  a 
decentralized  field  structure  (47  State  and  9  regional  offices),  extensive  contact 
with  local.  State  and  Federal  officials  and  a  planning/programming  system 
responsive  to  local  needs.    Utilizing  the  ACTION  infrastructure  and  its 
programming  and  support  systems  would  expedite  implementation  of  a  national 
service  program  and  take  advantage  of  ACTION'S  expertise  in  the  mobilization  of 
volunteer  resources.  Specifically,  the  agency,  through  its  structure  and 
volunteer/community  networks,  is  a  foundation  for: 

^developing  placement  opportunities  for  national  service  participants 

*monitoring  national  service  projects  to  ensure  that  activities  are 
meaningful 

*training  national  service  project  directors  and  volunteer  leaders  at 
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State/local  levels 

•instituting  recruitment,  screening  and  placement  systems  for  national 
service  participants. 

•"payrolling"  of  national  service  participants  via  existing  systems  to  save 
administrative  costs  at  the  local  level 

•validating  and  certifying  the  period  of  service  of  national  service 
participants  for  student  loan  benefits  utilizing  database  capabilities  within 
ACTION;  and 

•awarding,  fiscal  monitoring  and  auditing  of  national  service  grants 
utilizing  ACTION'S  decentralized  structure  and  database  capabilities. 

Friends  of  VISTA  believes  that  ACTION  is  in  a  unique  position  to  support 
the  new  national  service  effort  and  to  provide  greatly  needed  accountability  and 
oversight  of  volunteers  and  projects. 


Reauthorization  Recommendations  for  VISTA 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  many  of  the  changes  made  in  the  last 
reauthorization  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  significantly  improved  the 
functioning  of  the  program.    However,  there  remains  room  for  improvement. 

In  1975,  the  budget  funded  4,580  service  years.    Mr.  Chairman,  today,  with 
just  3,400  service  years,  VISTA  remains  a  very  small  program.    Within  a  national 
service  program,  there  is  certainly  capacity  to  fund  the  same  number  of  volunteers 
that  were  funded  in  1975.    But  I  also  believe  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
double,  triple  or  quadruple  the  number  of  volunteers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
final  appropriation.    You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  currently  the  total  number 
of  VISTA  slots  that  approved  projects  have  asked  for  is  approximately  5,000. 
Thus,  with  sufficient  funding,  more  than  1,500  additional  VISTA  volunteers  could 
be  immediately  added  to  the  program. 

VISTA  should  also  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  young  people  in  the 
program.    In  1988,  only  13%  of  the  volunteers  were  ages  18-25.    Today,  because 
of  changes  made  in  the  last  reauthorization  bill,  and  the  work  of  ACTION  staff, 
that  number  is  up  to  26%.    Similarly,  the  number  of  recent  college  graduates  in 
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VISTA  has  also  increased.    The  loan  forgiveness  proposal  under  consideration  by 
President  Clinton  would  expand  the  deferment  and  forgiveness  opportunities 
currently  extended  to  VISTA  volunteers  and  thus  help  attract  greater  numbers  of 
college  students  to  VISTA. 

The  most  significant  gain  of  the  past  few  years,  however,  has  been  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  who  are  nationally  recruited.    Just  a  few 
years  ago,  virtually  none  of  the  volunteers  were  nationally  recruited.    Because  of 
Congress'  strong  recruitment  language  in  the  last  reauthorization,  today  20%  of 
VISTA  volunteers  are  national  recruits.    This  emphasis  on  a  mix  of  locally  and 
nationally  recruited  volunteers  should  be  maintained.    However,  there  is  still  a 
great  need  for  wide-ranging  publicity  efforts  on  behalf  of  VISTA.    It  remains  a 
largely  hidden  government  program. 

VISTA  should  also  resurrect  its  efforts  to  recruit  volunteers  with  specialized 
training  and  skills  such  as  lawyers,  educators,  architects,  accountants,  doctors  and 
engineers.    For  instance,  retired  teachers  and  teachers  on  sabbaticals  could  work  in 
community  based  agencies  or  in  after-school  programs.    Additionally,  longer 
training  should  be  provided  to  volunteers  before  they  begin  their  placements  and 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  establish  esprit  de  corps— the  sense  that  individual 
volunteers  are  part  of  a  nationwide  program. 


Conclusion 

In  1993,  the  need  for  VISTA  is  as  compelling  as  it  was  in  1964.    Today,  a 
startling  number  of  families  live  in  poverty.    Homelessness  and  hunger  continue  to 
plague  our  cities,  our  towns  and  our  people.    Urban  violence,  poverty  and  despair 
have  finally  gotten  some  attention,  but  the  fact  that  many  rural  communities  live 
with  many  of  these  same  conditions  receives  scant  interest.    Today,  problems  exist 
that  didn't  exist  or  were  largely  ignored  in  1964— AIDs,  domestic  violence, 
environmental  degradation.    There  is  much  left  for  VISTA  to  do  in  its  role  as  this 
country's  full-time,  anti-poverty,  volunteer  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  Friends  of  VISTA  would  like  to 
recognize  and  applaud  the  congressional  efforts  over  the  last  twelve  years  to  keep 
VISTA  alive.    The  many  friends  of  VISTA  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
ensure  that  VISTA  serves  as  a  cornerstone  of  President  Clinton's  national  service 
initiative  and  that  anti-poverty  volunteer  initiatives  are  an  important  national 
service  priority. 
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Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Scott  for  the  first  questions.  The  fact 
that  we  have  two  persons  from  his  district  must  indicate  that  some- 
thing very  special  is  happening  in  his  district. 

Ms.  Brown,  you  described  yourself  as  a  more  exciting  person.  I 
don't  know  how  exciting  you  were  before,  but  I  find  you  quite  excit- 
ing now. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  have  a  hearing  down 
there. 

Chairman  Owens.  Yes,  to  find  out  what  the  magic  is. 

Mr.  Scott,  you  may  open  with  questions. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  mentioned,  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  volunteers  that  we  have  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
portion  of  the  programs — the  shelter  and  the  health  clinic — what 
portion  of  the  staff  support  is  provided  by  VISTA  volunteers. 

Ms.  Boyd.  At  my  agency  there  are,  I  would  say,  about  half  at  the 
shelter.  We  have  two  student  interns,  one  paid  staff  person,  and 
the  other  three  are  VISTA's. 

Ms.  Brown.  At  EACH  I  am  the  only  VISTA  volunteer,  but  we 
have  at  least  10  or  15  volunteers  that  we  have  gone  out  in  the  com- 
munity and  recruited. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  but  for  your  effort  in  coordinating  the  volun- 
teers, they  probably  wouldn't  be  there. 

Ms.  Brown.  No,  they  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Scott.  What  would  happen  to  the  programs  if  we  didn't  have 
the  VISTA  volunteers? 

Ms.  Brown.  If  I  wasn't  at  EACH,  I  know  that  it  wouldn't  stay 
open  because  we  need  volunteers  to  run  the  place.  By  being  able  to 
go  out  into  the  community  to  recruit  other  people  to  put  time  in 
EACH,  that  is  the  way  we  stay  open. 

Mr.  Scott.  Ms.  Boyd. 

Ms.  Boyd.  I  think  the  VISTA  volunteers  play  a  major  role  in 
that  they  are  able  to  relate  to  the  clientele  in  terms  of  offering  en- 
couragement. It  is  just  encouraging  in  itself  to  see  someone  that 
was  homeless  or  in  poverty,  doing  work  that  is  important.  So,  I 
think  that  with  our  ability  to  relate,  maybe  better  than  perhaps 
someone  that  has  gone  through  all  of  the  schooling  and  what-not, 
we  have  one  up  on  them  because  we  talk  the  same  language;  we 
understand  more. 

Ms.  Brown.  Any  volunteer  is  important.  That  is  what  we  try  to 
make  them  understand.  Any  volunteer  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  seeing  how  the  use  of 
VISTA  is  addressing  two  of  our  major  problems  in  society  today — 
homelessness  and  health  care. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  about  the  volunteers  directly.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  when  you  sign  up  as  a  volunteer  there  is  developed  a  per- 
sonal employment  plan  for  transition  in  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment. Is  that  accurate? 
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Well,  let  me  ask  it  another  way.  What  plans  do  you  have  for  em- 
ployment, and  what  is  being  done  to  transition  you  out  of  VISTA 
into  full-time  employment? 

Ms.  Boyd.  I  think  a  lot  has  been  done  in  terms  of  the  workshops, 
the  seminars,  the  way  that  we  are  given  different  types  of  responsi- 
bilities and  encouragement.  For  instance,  we  had  a  Word  Perfect 
machine  there  that  I  kind  of  avoided  for  some  time.  Finally,  you 
know,  they  just  kept  encouraging  me  to  go  ahead  and  make  use  of 
the  machine  for  the  network,  for  independence,  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  all  my  paperwork,  letters,  and  minutes,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
Word  Perfect  system.  Finally,  they  convinced  me  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  use  it,  and  I  did. 

So  in  terms  of  those  types  of  things,  the  information  they  have 
available  and  being  sure  that  you  are  continuously  stimulated  by 
different  workshops. 

Ms.  Brown.  I  am  very  proud  of  two  of  our  recent  volunteers. 
They  didn't  have  any  sort  of  skills  whatsoever  but  by  coming  into 
EACH  and  learning  the  different  things  that  go  on,  and  being 
shown  how  to  do  certain  things,  they  have  gone  on  to  become  medi- 
cal assistants  this  year;  they  have  gone  back  to  school.  I  feel  that  if 
I  had  not  been  there  to  lead  them,  they  would  never  have  gone 
back  to  school. 

Mr.  Scott.  Ms.  Woll,  you  mentioned  the  possibility  of  getting 
VISTA  volunteers  serving  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  so  on.  Have  you 
had  any  success  in  recruiting  positions  in  other  professional  staff? 

Ms.  Woll.  Not  so  much  recently.  I  mean,  if  it  happens  now,  it 
happens  by  happenstance;  someone  is  looking  to  volunteer  for  a 
year,  and  they  find  VISTA,  and  they  decide  to  go  into  a  place  that 
could  utilize  their  skills. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program,  it  was  done  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  We  had,  for  instance,  as  Congressman  Owens  may  remember, 
at  the  25th  anniversary  hearing,  a  Federal  judge  in  Minnesota  who 
had  been  sent  to  Chicago  to  start  up  a  legal  aid  type  clinic;  people 
were  sent  to  do  very  similar  things  in  medical  clinics  in  rural  areas 
all  over  the  country.  That  is  not  happening  any  more. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  find  people  volunteering  at  the  end  of  their 
careers  or  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers — people  right  out  of 
law  school  or  right  out  of  medical  school  or  people  that  are  in  the 
process  of  retiring?  I  assume  you  are  not  going  to  get  many  in  the 
middle  of  their  career. 

Ms.  Woll.  Actually,  I  think  26  percent  of  the  VISTA's  right  now 
are  18  to  27;  19  percent  are  60  and  above.  So  the  majority  of  the 
folks  serving  right  now  are  in  their  middle  years.  I  don't  know  how 
many  of  them  have  interrupted  a  career  to  do  that.  But  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  when  more  VISTA's  were  being  recruited  as  pro- 
fessionals— doctors,  engineers,  lawyers — many  of  them  were 
coming  straight  out  of  school.  That  clearly  is  not  the  way  it  needs 
to  be,  that  is  the  way  it  was  generally. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  heard  from  the  previous  panel  about  huge  waiting 
lists  for  slots.  Is  that  commonplace  throughout  VISTA  where  you 
have  20  or  50  applications  for  each  slot? 

Ms.  Woll.  I  doubt  that  you  would  find  those  numbers,  not  be- 
cause of  the  nonattractiveness  of  the  program.  As  you  may  know, 
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there  is  still  very  little  public  awareness  about  VISTA;  there  is  no 
media  out  there  at  all. 

Fortunately,  in  the  last  authorization,  it  was  stipulated  that  one 
recruitment  staff  person  had  to  be  in  every  region  to  recruit  folks. 
But  I  think,  given  that  a  region  is  four  or  five  States,  realistically, 
one  person  cannot  do  very  much.  So  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  waiting 
list  for  programs  that  not  many  people  outside  of  the  small  group 
working  within  the  community  and  the  volunteers  know  about. 

I  think  historically  there  have  been  far  more  VISTA's  than  there 
were  spots,  very  much  the  competitive  level  that  you  have  with  the 
Peace  Corps  today.  That  honestly  does  not  exist  any  more,  not  for 
the  goodness  of  the  program  but  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  it 
in  the  broader  community. 

Mr.  Scott.  With  the  numbers  you  are  talking  about — I  think  you 
mentioned  40 

Ms.  WoLL.  Thirty-four  hundred. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thirty-four  hundred? 

Ms.  WoLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  There  are  435  congressional  districts,  and  if  you  had 
10  in  each  congressional  district,  the  whole  district,  that  would  be 
over  4,000. 

Ms.  WoLL.  Right. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  you  don't  have  to  put  the  word  out  too  far  to  get 
many  people. 

I  think  it  shows  that  people  want  to  help  and  you  don't  have  to 
offer  that  much.  I  mean  they  are  essentially  getting  stipends,  and 
there  are  long  lines  of  people  willing  to  participate. 

Ms.  WoLL.  Also,  if  I  could  respond  to  your  question  about  the  re- 
sources VISTA  volunteers  offer,  in  1989 — now  this  is  a  few  years 
old,  but  my  guess  is  that  very  little  has  changed — we  did  a  survey 
of  the  Literacy  Corps  projects.  Over  90  percent  of  them  would  have 
had  to  stop  the  services  that  they  were  providing  if  they  lost  those 
VISTA  volunteers.  My  guess  would  be,  like  the  two  women  whom  I 
am  testifying  with  today,  that  this  is  the  situation  of  almost  every 
project  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  literacy  projects? 

Ms.  WoLL.  This  was  done  specifically  in  literacy  projects,  VISTA 
literacy  projects.  Over  90  percent  of  them  would  have  had  to  stop 
providing  the  services  if  they  lost  their  VISTA  volunteers.  That  is 
just  an  example. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Boyd  and  Ms.  Brown,  you  have  opened  up  a  whole  new  fron- 
tier in  terms  of  VISTA's  image.  There  is  always  the  image  of  the 
youthful  college  student  using  a  couple  of  years  of  their  time  before 
they  embark  on  a  regular  career.  We  even  bemoan — Ms.  Woll  and 
I  and  others — bemoan  the  fact  that  it  has  become  hard  to  attract 
those  kinds  of  volunteers. 

We  noticed  a  sign  of  progress:  18-  to  25-year-olds  now  represent 
26  percent.  That  was  always  considered  the  desirable  way  to  go — 
more  young  people.  But  here — with  you  two  and  the  Delta  Corps — 
we  have  examples  of  a  more  diverse  population  with  large  numbers 
of  people  who  are  not  college  graduates,  and  welfare  recipients — 
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much  maligned,  unjustly  vilified — finding  opportunity  in  the 
VISTA  Corps  setting.  I  am  very  interested  in  where  that  might  go. 

There  were  several  questions  I  asked  the  other  panel  that  cen- 
tered around  whether  volunteers  should  be  working  where  they 
live.  You  say  this  should  be  seen  as  a  program  which  provides  op- 
portunity for  people  who  are  on  welfare,  for  poor  people;  that 
VISTA  becomes  an  opportunity  program  to  those  who  volunteer. 

I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  ask  the  previous  panel  questions  on  bene- 
fits and  stipends  in  volunteer  programs.  They  seem  to  vary.  In  the 
Peace  Corps — sort  of  a  Cadillac  volunteer  program — there  are  all 
kinds  benefits  and  opportunities,  but  when  you  move  into  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  benefits  and  opportunities  appear  to  di- 
minish. VISTA  seems  to  be  at  the  lowest  rung  in  terms  of  what  is 
provided. 

What  kind  of  benefits  do  you  get?  Health  care  benefits?  A  sti- 
pend? Let's  just  get  that  on  the  record.  I  also  want  to  discuss  the 
transition  out  of  welfare.  Are  you  still  on  welfare?  What  transition 
do  you  foresee? 

Ms.  Boyd.  Well,  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  add  in  terms  of 
what  was  being  done  in  preparing  us  for  employment — I  think  that 
the  biggest  benefit  that  my  VISTA  experience  has  given  to  me  in 
terms  of  employment  is  the  right  attitude,  the  determination,  the 
belief  in  myself,  the  confidence. 

Chairman  Owens.  What  was  the  turn-around  point?  Was  it  the 
training  in  VISTA?  At  what  point  did  that  begin  to  take  place? 

Ms.  Boyd.  I  think  the  turn-around  point  was — yes,  the  orienta- 
tion played  a  major  part  in  terms  of  the  inspiration  that  they  gave 
us  and  the  sense  that  we  were  doing  something  important  when  we 
left  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  back  in  1991.  Also,  in  terms  of  the 
agency,  when  someone  gives  you  an  assignment  with  the  trust  that 
you  will  be  able  to  carry  that  through,  and  encourage  you,  and 
commend  you  if  it  comes  out  as  it  should — that  is  so  empowering. 

If  you  are  able  to  get  past  that  first  step  or  that  second  step,  then 
you  know  you  can  get  past  the  third  step;  if  you  can  get  past  the 
third,  the  fourth — you  know,  it  is  just  the  attitude. 

I  think  that  in  terms  of  welfare  recipients  and  how  they  could 
benefit  as  well,  it  would  be  how  their  VISTA  experience  would 
adjust  their  attitude.  My  observation  has  taught  me  that  attitude 
plays  such  a  big  part. 

Chairman  Owens.  Now,  concretely,  does  VISTA  provide  a  health 
care  plan  for  you? 

Ms.  Boyd.  In  terms  of  the  benefits?  Yes,  I  have  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield.  I  do  receive  ADC  and  food  stamps,  and  my  son  and  I  are  on 
medicaid. 

I  know  this  is  getting  back  to  an  abstract  type  of  thing,  but  I 
must  say,  in  terms  of  those  benefits  that  I  receive — the  ADC^I  feel 
that  I  have  earned  them.  I  just  see  it  as  an  extension  of  my  sti- 
pend. I  feel  that  I  have  worked  for  them  when  I  receive  them. 
Again,  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  terms  of  having  received 
public  assistance.  In  and  of  itself,  it  is  barely  enough  to  live  on,  and 
you  don't  have  to  exert  any  kind  of  effort  for  it.  Receiving  those 
types  of  benefits  or  assistance  and  knowing  that  you  have  been  pro- 
ductive and  you  have  been  busy,  gives  a  person  a  different  sense. 
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Chairman  Owens.  I  understand  that  VISTA  has  an  employment 
program  which  provides  for  transition  of  iis  volunteers  into  em- 
ployment. Also,  we  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  that  pro- 
gram works  across  the  country. 

Ms.  Brown,  you  wanted  to  add  something? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  income,  I 
think  you  were  referring  to.  I  am  not  on  ADC  and  never  have  been. 
However,  I  feel  that  more  ADC  mothers  should  get  involved  with 
the  VISTA  program.  In  Virginia,  if  you  are  on  ADC  and  you  work, 
they  will  cut  you  off.  If  you  work  a  part-time  job,  you  have  to  do  a 
spend-down  and  either  you  don't  get  all  your  benefits  from  Social 
Services  or  you  get  none.  If  your  income  is  not  too  high,  you  might 
qualify  for  medicaid  and  you  might  not  get  food  stamps.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  ADC  mothers  to  get  involved  with  VISTA  be- 
cause even  with  your  stipend  and  your  insurance — for  the  adults, 
not  the  kids — Social  Services  cannot  touch  your  ADC. 

Chairman  Owens.  The  children  still  are  covered  by  medicaid? 

Ms.  Brown.  Right,  the  children  still  are  covered  by  medicaid. 
You  still  get  food  stamps;  you  still  get  everything,  plus  you  get  the 
VISTA  too.  I  feel  that  if  the  mothers  are  educated  to  understand 
VISTA's  program,  I  would  try  to  lead  them  in  the  direction  where 
you  could  be  saving  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  getting  off  of 
ADC  themselves.  Instead  of  living  on  ADC  always,  they  can  build 
up  an  account  to  do  better  and  get  better  things  for  their  family. 

I  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  ADC  parents,  you 
should  let  them  know  that  this  is  a  rewarding  opportunity  to  move 
up. 

Chairman  Owens.  What  are  the  prospects,  in  your  opinion,  for 
expanding  a  local  VISTA  program  like  the  one  in  Portsmouth? 
Could  we  set  up  a  Friends  of  VISTA  locally? 

Ms.  Brown.  That  would  be  nice. 

Chairman  Owens.  What  would  be  the  response?  Would  there  be 
a  lot  of  participants? 

Ms.  Brown.  I  think  so.  A  lot  of  teenage  parents  that  I  talk  to  are 
so  young.  They  need  to  be  educated  about  what  they  can  do.  It  is 
really  hard  being  on  ADC,  not  knowing  if  they  are  going  to  cut 
your  check  off  tomorrow.  I  want  to  make  sure  they  know  that  you 
can  do  better  with  VISTA. 

Chairman  Owens.  Evidently  for  you  and  Ms.  Boyd  the  training 
was  successful,  but  you  just  might  be  exceptional  people.  Do  you 
think  the  training  in  general  is  adequate  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
hours  that  VISTA  provides? 

Ms.  Brown.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ms.  Boyd.  I  think  so,  too. 

Ms.  Brown.  I  think  great  things  can  happen  through  VISTA. 

Ms.  Boyd.  I  need  to  add  that  in  my  written  testimony  I  had 
stated  that  perhaps  semiannual  or  quarterly  training  would  be  nec- 
essary for  welfare  recipients  if  the  expansion  materialized. 

I  need  to  say,  too,  that  I  have  always  worked — I  am  not  a  person 
that  has  always  been  on  ADC — often  two  or  three  jobs  at  a  time. 
You  can  be  working  and  have  a  sense  of  hopelessness  too.  You  can 
be  working  two  or  three  jobs  and  still  have  difficulty. 

At  the  same  time,  you  can  be  a  welfare  recipient  and  have  all 
the  belief  in  yourself  that  may  surpass  the  average  person.  Having 
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a  difficult  moment  and  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  a  temporary  so- 
lution, you  also  know  that  once  you  get  back  on  your  feet,  you  will 
find  employment  and  you  will  go  on  with  your  life  and  do  great 
things.  I  needed  to  say  that,  because  I  don't  want  it  to  come  across 
that  my  thinking  is  just  that  cut  and  dried  or  that  black  and  white; 
there  are  all  kinds  of  in-betweens  and  different  situations. 

I  think  the  training  is  adequate,  but  if  it  is  expanded  to  focus  on 
welfare  recipients,  who,  for  the  most  part,  from  my  experience,  in- 
clude a  substantial  amount  of  people  that  lack  self-esteem  and  so 
forth,  additional  training  may  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Owens.  Would  you  care  to  comment,  Ms.  Woll?  There 
are  several  questions  involved  here.  Should  the  volunteers  be  en- 
couraged to  work  in  their  own  communities,  or  should  you  give  a 
cross-cultural  experience  when  you  deal  with  young  people  and  the 
poverty  needs?  They  are  not  going  to  find  the  experience  in  their 
own  community,  so  it  is  a  moot  question.  Young  people  who  are 
middle  class  will  be  working  out  of  their  communities  in  the  areas 
where  there  is  poverty.  Is  that  a  displacement  factor,  that  other 
people  inside  the  community  don't  get  an  opportunity,  or  is  there 
always  the  desirability  to  have  a  great  mix  so  that  people  come  in 
from  the  outside?  Do  you  guarantee  opportunities  for  volunteers 
inside  the  community?  You  have  a  base  of  potential  participants, 
and  welfare  recipients  obviously  are  a  large  base  of  potential  re- 
cipients who  bring  a  great  deal  to  the  situation. 

Ms.  Woll.  In  the  history  of  the  VISTA  program,  there  was  a 
change  in  thinking  that  there  needed  to  be  much  more  local  par- 
ticipation since  the  program  was  generally  a  nationally  recruited 
program  at  the  beginning;  then,  of  course,  it  went  to  almost  an  en- 
tirely locally  recruited  program  again,  and  it  has  come  back  to  be  a 
bit  more  of  a  mix. 

I  would  recommend  that  it  stay  that  way.  There  are  some  pro- 
grams, like  the  corps,  that  I  think  should  stay  to  the  degree  that  it 
is  possible  in  their  own  communities  and  work  with  folks  in  their 
own  communities. 

But,  VISTA  has  always  had  a  slightly  different  vision  of  itself 
than  the  corps  and  other  service  programs  do,  and  that  was  to 
bring  people  from  all  walks  of  life  together;  to  bring  the  skills  that 
Ms.  Brown  and  Ms.  Boyd  would  have  together  with  someone  who 
was  coming  from  outside  and  to  see  what  would  result  from  that 
combination  of  folks  bringing  different  skills  and  different  life  ex- 
periences together.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  we  learn  from 
people  who  have  had  different  experiences — some  good,  some  bad, 
but  always  we  learn. 

Unless  we  really  want  to  radically  alter  the  focus  of  the  VISTA 
program — and  that  is  to  bring  people  from  outside  the  community 
and  people  in  the  community  together  on  projects  that  benefit  the 
community,  that  have  been  decided  by  the  community,  not  from 
outside  or  by  those  national  volunteers — I  believe  that  we  should 
try  and  stay  with  that  to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible. 

Chairman  Owens.  Have  you  been  consulted  at  all  by  the  teams 
of  the  present  administration  with  respect  to  national  service? 

Ms.  Woll.  Well,  if  they  haven't  consulted  us,  we  have  made  sure 
that  they  have  heard  what  we  have  said.  I  think  that  many  people 
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probably  feel  the  same  way.  So  they  have  heard  from  us  one  way 
or  another. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Ms.  Woll,  questions  for  the  first  panel  involved  which 
lead  agency  ought  to  be  involved.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on 
that?  I  know  some  are  State,  some  are  localities,  some  are  nonprof- 
it agencies. 

Ms.  Woll.  Which  State  programs  or  which 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  think  one  lieutenant  governor's  office  was  the 
lead  agency  in  a  program.  The  designation  of  which  projects  will 
get  VISTA  volunteers  and  what  the  focus  will  be,  whether  it  will 
be  on  homelessness  or  health  care  or  literacy,  those  decisions,  I 
assume,  are  made  by  the  lead  agency.  I  guess  the  question  is,  what 
comments  do  you  have  as  to  what  kind  of  lead  agency  there  should 
be,  or  should  we  have  a  mix  and  not  really  address  the  question? 

Ms.  Woll.  Do  you  want  me  to  respond  nationally  that  ACTION 
or  the  commission  or 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  the  lead  agency  on  the  local  basis  varies  from 
State  to  State. 

Ms.  Woll.  If  I  am  correct,  I  think  that  relates  more  to  the  com- 
mission's programs  in  terms  of  the  State  lead  agency  and  doesn't 
as  much  relate  to  ACTION  programs  which  are  administered 
through  the  ACTION  then  regional  and  State  offices.  But  if  I  can 
get  at  what  you  are  saying,  I  think  there  have  to  be  some  real  clear 
delineations  in  any  national  service  program  on  how  you  are  going 
to  merge  the  very  complementary  responsibilities  of  the  ACTION 
State  offices,  particularly  the  State  lead  agencies,  whether  it  is  in 
the  Governor's  office  or  a  separate  office  of  voluntarism  that  has 
been  set  up  either  for  the  commission's  programs  or  existed  before 
them.  I  know  that  they  are  concerned  about  that  as  well  as  your 
two  structures  at  the  national  level.  I  think  they  are  complementa- 
ry and  could  be  merged  in  a  way  that  would  utilize  both  of  their 
strengths  well.  You  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  State 
level. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  you  have  any  additional  comments  you  would  like  to  submit  in 
the  next  10  days,  we  would  certainly  appreciate  them.  We  may 
have  some  additional  questions.  We  have  certainly  benefited  great- 
ly from  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Woll.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:41  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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NaUonal  Assodaaon  of 
Service  S  Conservation  Corps 


National  and  Community  Servics  Act  Reauthorization  Recommendations 
Submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Service  and  Conservation  Corps 


All  references  to  human  ser.'ice\ service  corps  and  conservation  corps  throughout  the  Act 
shall  be  changed  to  youth  corps; 

Sec.  2  Purposes 

Subsec.  (3):  "begin  to  call  young  people  to  ser.'e  in  programs  that  will  benefit  the  Nation 
and  improve  the  life  chances  of  the  young  through  the  acquisition  of  literacy  and  job 
skills." 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  "and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  youth  development  and  youth  leadership  activities." 

Subsec.  (6):  "involve  participants  in  activities  that  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by 
employed  workers:  and". 

Insert  "diverse  group  of  before  participants. 


Sec.  101  Definitions 

Add  "capacity  building"  to  the  list  of  definidons.  Capacity  building  is  defined  as 
"activities  which  either  strengthen  a  youth  corps  program  by  adding  additional 
corpsmembers  or  by  adding  administrative  and  support  services  which  will  increase  the 
ability  of  a  corps  to  provide  services  to  the  corpsmembers  and  the  commimity.' 

Add  a  definition  of  administrative  expenses 

Service-learning  definition:   Subsec.  (21). 

Add  the  underlined  passages:  ' 

The  term  "ser\'ice-leaming"  means  a  method-- 

(A)  under  which  full-time  and  can-time  students  and  participants  in  national 
and  community  service  proems  learn  and  develop  through  active 
participation  in  thoughtfully  organized  service  experiences  that  meet  actual 
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community  needs  and  are  coordinated  in  collaboration  with  the  school 
and/or  other  institutions  like  national  service  organizations  and  the 
community;  (B)  that  is  integrated  into  the  students'  academic  curriculum  or 
provides  structured  time  for  a  student  and  other  participants  to  think,  talk 
or  write  about  what  they  did  and  saw  during  the  actual  service  activity  in 
order  to  promote  their  acquisidon  of  primary  and  secondary  competencies- 
personal  and  social  responsibility,  and  democratic  partjcipation:  (C)  that 
provides  students  and  other  participants  with  opportunities  to  use  newly 
acquired  skills  and  knowledge  in  real-life  situations  in  their  communiues; 
and  (D)  that  enhances  what  is  taught  in  the  classroom  and  on  service 
projects  by  extending  learning  beyond  those  activities  and  into  the 
community  and  helps  to  foster  the  development  of  a  sense  of  caring  for 
others." 

Add  the  following  new  section  (E)  to  Subsec.  (21);  "by  which  youth  corps  participants 
integrate  a  work,  education  and  service  experience  while  perfornung  community  service, 
conservadon  or  environmental  projects." 

Subsec.  (281 :  "SUMMER  PROGRAM. --The  term  "summer  program"  means  a  youth 
corps  program  authorized  under  this  title  that  is  limited  '.o  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August." 

Strike  the  language  and  substitute:  "SEASONAL  PROGRAM-The  term 
"seasonal  program"  means  a  youth  corps  program  authorized  under  this  utle 
that  operates  during  authorized  school  vacations."  (This  change  would  be 
reflected  throughout  the  Act.) 

Subtitle  C 

Section  122 

Subsec. (b)(1):  "IN  GENERAL~In  the  case  of  a  State  that  does  not  apply  for  a  grant 
under  this  subdtle  or  have  an  applicadon  approved  under  secdon  123,  the  Commission 
may  award  grants  direcdy  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  with  experience  in  youth 
programs  within  such  State." 

Add  the  following  language:  "Local  corps  may  apply  directly  to  the 
Commission  for  funding,  but  the  applicadon  must  be  consistent  with  the 
goals  and  principles  of  the  comprehensive  state  plan  and  be  supportive  of 
the  plan  should  the  state  receive  funds." 
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Subsec.  (c)(2):  "ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES-- 

(A)  BY  PROGRAM  AGENCY-Not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  made  available  to  a  program  agency  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

(B)  BY  STATE--Not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  assistance  made 
available  to  a  State  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used  for  administrative  expenses. 

Strike  existing  language  and  substitute: 

"By  program  agency:  Not  to  exceed  20%  of  the  amount  of  assistance  made 
available  to  a  program  agency  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used  for 
administrative   expenses   or   the   amount  authorized   for  indirect  rates 
established  by  0MB  Circular  121  A,  whatever  rate  is  less." 

"By  state  lead  agency:  Not  to  exceed  10%  of  the  amount  of  assistance  made 
available  to  a  state  lead  agency  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  or  the  authorized  amount  for  indirect  rates 
established  by  0MB  Circular  121A,  whatever  is  less." 

Subsec.  (e):  "EQUITABLE  FUNDING  OF  CONSERVATION  AND  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS--The  Commission  shall  award  an  equal  number  of  grants  to  conservation 
corps  programs  and  youth  corps  programs. " 

Striice  this  section. 
Section  123 
Subsec.  (b)(l)--Renumber  (b)(2)  and  substitute  new  section  (b)(1): 

"The  state  application  shall  describe  how  existing  local  corps  were  included 
in  the  planning  process  for  the  state  grant  application.  Where  possible,  a 
state  should  detail  in  its  application  the  process  it  has  selected  for  the 
distribution  of  funds,  to  which  groups  the  funds  will  be  awarded  and 
wherever  possible,  specify  funds  to  be  given  to  each  program." 
(In  the  event  that  a  state  comprehensive  plan  is  required,  it  shall  describe 
how  existing  local  corps  were  included  in  the  planning  process  for 
the  state  comprehensive  plan.) 

Subsec.  (c)(13):  "a  plan  for  ensuring  that  individuals  do  not  drop  out  of  school  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  a  youth  corps  program." 
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Substitute  the  following:  "a  plan  for  ensuring  that  individuals  are  not 
encouraged  to  drop  out  of  school  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  a  youth 
corps  program; " 

Subsec.  (d)(6):  "each  State  will  certify  the  training  skills  acquired  by  each  participant  and 
the  credit  provided  to  each  participant  for  competencies  developed  through  training 
programs  or  work  experience  obtained  under  programs  that  receive  assistance  under  this 
subude." 

Substitute  "such  State  is  encouraged  to"  for  "such  State  will  certify." 

Section  124 

Subsec.  (a)  Eliminate  the  disdnction  between  conservation  and  human  service  projects. 

Strike  subheadings  (a)(1)  "in  the  case  of  conservation  corps  programs,  focus 
on — "  and  (a)(2)  "in  the  case  of  human  services  corps  programs,  include 
participant  service  in--"  and  simply  list  allowable  activities. 

Subsec.  (a)  Add  new  subsecnon  (a)(4): 

"Youth  corps  grants  can  also  be  awarded  for  capacity  building." 

Subsec.  (c):  "LIMITATION  OF  SERVICE-No  participant  shall  perform  services  in  any 
project  for  more  than  a  6-month  period.  No  participant  shall  remain  enrolled  in  projects 
assisted  under  this  subtitle  for  more  than  24  months." 

Strike  the  first  sentence. 

Section  127 

Subsec.  (c)(1):  "REQUIREMENT-Each  program  agency  shall  use  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  assistance  made  available  to  such  agency  under  this  subtitle  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  training  and  educational  materials  and  services 
for  participants  in  such  a  program.  Program  participants  shall  be  provided  with 
information  concerning  the  benefits  to  the  community  that  result  from  the  activities 
undertaken  by  such  participants." 

Subsutute  the  following;  "Each  program  agency  shall  use  not  less  than  10  percent 
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of  total  program  funds  to  provide  pre-service  and  in-service  training  and 
educational  materials  and  services  for  participants  in  such  a  program.  Such 
services  can  be  provided  with  funding  made  available  under  this  subtitle  or  with 
a  10  percent  equivalent  in  cash  or  in-kind  provided  by  the  program  agency  or  other 
sources." 

Subsec.(c)(4):  "PRIORITY  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  WITHOUT  fflGH  SCHOOL 
DIPLOMAS~A  program  agency  shall  give  priority  to  participants  who  have  not  obtained 
a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  diploma,  in  providing  services  under  this 
subsection." 

Add  after  the  equivalent  of  such  diploma;  "or  who  have  serious 
educational  deficits." 

Section  12S 

Subsec.  (b)(1):  "FEDERAL  SHARE--The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  activities  for  which 
a  grant  is  made  to  a  State  or  local  applicant  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed  75  percent' 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  activities." 

Strike  existing  language  and  substitute:  "The  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service  share  of  the  cost  of  activities  for  which  a  grant  is  made 
to  a  State  or  local  applicant  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  activities.  Other  federal  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
remaining  25  percent  match." 

Subsec.  (b)(2):  "DEMONSTRATION  OF  EFFECTIVENESS-In  addition  to  the  matching 
requirement  in  paragraph  (1),  the  State  or  local  applicant  shall  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  project  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  Federal  funds." 

Substitute  "Commission  funds"  for  "federal  fiinds." 


Section  nn 

Subsec.  (a)(1):  "not  less  than  16  years  nor  more  than  25  years  of  age,  except  that  summer 
programs  may  include  individuals  not  less  than  15  years  nor  more  than  21  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  enrollment  of  such  individuals;  and* 
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Substitute  "seasonal  program"  for  "summer  program"  and  substitute  "12 
years"  for  "15  years." 

Section  132: 

"POST-SERVICE  BENEFITS-The  program  agency  shall  provide  post-service  education 
and  training  benefits  (such  as  scholarships  and  grants)  for  each  participant  in  an  amount 
that  is  not  in  excess  of  SI 00  per  week,  or  in  excess  of  55,000  per  year,  whichever  is 
less." 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  section:  "Post-service  benefits  shall  also  include  a 
cash-out  option.  Post-service  benefits  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  in 
determining  eligibility  for  benefits  under  Social  Security  Act  programs. 
Additionally,  post-service  benefits  shall  be  exempted  from  federal  taxes  and 
Social  Security." 

Section  133 

Subsec. (a)(1):  "IN  GENERAL-From  assistance  provided  under  this  subtitle,  each 
participant  in  a  full-time  youth  corps  program  that  receives  assistance  under  this  subdtle 
shall  receive  a  living  allowance  of  not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S. C.  9902(2)). 

Add;  "Living  allowances  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  in  determining 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  Social  Security  Act  programs.  Additionally, 
living  allowances  shall  be  exempted  from  federal  taxes  and  Social  Security. " 


Subtitle  F-Administrative  Provisions 

Section  175 

Subsec. (a):  "IN  GENERAL~An  individual  with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 
project  that  receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall  not  discriminate  against  a  participant 
or  member  of  the  staff  of  such  project  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
age,  disability,  or  political  affiliation  of  such  member." 

After    "disability"    and   before    "or   political   affiliation"    add    "sexual 
orientation." 
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"GENERAL  AUTHORITY--The  Commission  may  make  grants  under  section  102  to 
States  for  the  creation  of  full-and  pan-time  national  and  community  service  programs," 

Strike  existing  language  and  substitute:  "The  Commission  may  make  grants 
under  section  102  to  States,  established  state  and  national  organizations  and 
community  based  organizations,  including  youth  corps,  for  the  creation  of 
full-and  part-dme  national  and  community  service  programs." 

Section  144 

Subsecs.  (c)(1)  and  (2):  "TERMS  OF  SERVICE-- 

(1)  PART-TIME- A  participant  performing  pan-time  national  sel^'ice  under  this 
subtide  shall  serve  for  (A)  2  weekends  each  month  and  2  weeks  during  the  year:  or  (B) 
an  average  of  9  hours  per  week  each  year  of  service. 

(2)  FULL-TIME~A  participant  performing  full-time  national  service  under  this 
subtitie  shall  serve  for  not  less  than  40  hours  per  week  each  year  of  service. 

Substitute  the  hour  requirements  and  substitute  830  hours  for  full-time 
service  over  a  period  of  six  months,  330  hours  for  part-time  service 
over  six  months. 

Section  146 

POST-SERVICE  BENEFITS: 

Subsec.  (e)(1)(C):  "tuition  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  to 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  fiill-time  apprenticeship  program  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency." 

After  "an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full-time"  add  "or  part-time" 

Subsec.  (e)(2)(B):  "tuition,  room  and  board,  books  and  fees,  and  other  costs  associated 
with  attendance  (pursuant  to  section  472  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
108711))  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  to  pay  the  expenses 
mcurred  in  the  full-time  participation  in  an  apprenticeship  program  ^proved  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency." 
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After  "an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full-time"  add  "or  part-time" 
Add  new  Subsec.  (e)(3): 

"Post-service  benefits  should  also  include  a  cash-out  option." 

Subtitle  B-1 

State  educational  agencies  should  be  required  to  ensure  that  community-based 
organizations  that  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  providing  service  programs  in  their 
communities,  including  youth  corps,  are  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  apply  for  and 
receive  grants  in  all  three  categories  as  lead  agencies  in  the  local  collaborative. 
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ADDENDUM 


NASCC  and  its  membership  would  like  Congress  to  address  the  following  issues,  but  not 
necessarily  within  the  reauthorization  of  the  NCSA. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:    We  will  need  to  find  a  solution  to  problems  some  corps  are 
experiencing  with  the  FLSA. 

We  are  also  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problems  some  corps  have  as  a  result  of  prevailing 
wage  Davis-Bacon  issues. 

We  are  seeking  to  narrow  the  reach  of  the  Grievance  Procedure. 
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